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lated out of the Greek, being the Version set forth, a.p. 1611. 
Compared with the most ancient authorities, and revised, 
A.D. 1881.” 


HE Church of God, the Book of God, and the Day of God are the 
three pillars of Christian society and civilisation. Remove them, 
and Europe and America will relapse into heathenism and _ barbarism. 
The Bible is not a book simply, it is an institution, an omnipresent and 
perennial power in the Church ; it is the voice of the living God, en- 
lightening, converting, warning, and cheering men, and preparing them 
for usefulness in this world, and eternal happiness in the world to come. 
It rules from the pulpit, it presides at the family altar, it touches human 
life at every point from the cradle to the grave. The Bible retains 
with advancing age the dew and freshness of youth, and re-adapts itself 
in ever-improving versions to every age in every civilised land. It is 
now more extensively studied than ever, in 200 languages and dialects, 
and thereby proves its superiority above all other books. 

The history of the Bible is the history of Christianity, and to a con- 
siderable extent also the history of language and literature. The 
English-speaking people of both hemispheres are built upon the English 
Bible, as the Jewish people are built upon the Hebrew Scriptures. The 
Bible has moulded our language, laws, habits, and home-life, and 
inspired all that is best and most enduring in our civilisation and lite- 
rature. If Christianity has at this day a stronger hold upon the English 
race than any other, and makes them the chief missionaries of the world, 
it is due to their regard for the Bible, as the sacred ark of every house- 
hold and the written conscience of every soul. 

In the history of England, the principal epochs are inaugurated by a 
new version or a revision of the Holy Scriptures for public use. The 
partial version of the Venerable Bede, in the eighth century, represents 
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the Saxon-English and the Saxon period ; Wiclif’s version of the entire 
Latin Vulgate, completed in 1380, represents the Norman-English of the 
Middle Ages preparatory to the Reformation ; the versions of the Scrip- 
tures made from the original Greek and Hebrew, beginning with 
Tyndale’s New Testament in 1526, and culminating in the authorised 
version of 1611, represent the creative period of the Reformation and 
the golden age of English literature ; the revision of King James's ver- 
sion, begun in 1870, reflects the language and Biblical learning of Anglo- 
American Christianity. The New Testament of this revision is now 
before the public, just 500 years after the issue of the first complete 
English version of the Scriptures ; and the fate of the New Testament 
revision will decide the fate of the Old, which may be expected to follow 
in two or three years. 

A work which was made possible only by a rare combination of pro- 
vidential circumstances, and which is the product of ten years’ joint 
labour of Biblical scholars from all denominations using King James’s ver- 
sion, must necessarily attract universal attention, and has every prospect 
of becoming, at no distant time, the generally accepted version in Eng- 
land and the United States. It is, we may say, a republication of the 
Gospel to the English-speaking races. It will stimulate comparative 
Bible study for the next few years more than all the Bible Societies 
could do by the distribution of millions of copies of the old version. 
Thousands and tens of thousands will buy and read the revision from 
mere curiosity, if from no higher motive, and many will be led thereby 
into sympathy with the spirit of the New Testament, and find in it their 
guide to life and peace. Should this be the only effect, it will be worth 
all the trouble and care spent upon the revision. 

If this movement should fail to meet the popular approval, the whole 
subject of a common revision for common use must be indefinitely 
dismissed ; and the task of correcting King James must be left to un- 
authorised and often incompetent private and sectarian enterprise. But 
the unquestionable superiority of this last revision over every preceding 
version as to purity of text, accuracy and consistency of rendering, and 
catholicity of spirit and aim, is a sufficient reason for its adoption 
in both countries. 

It is too late now to warn scholars against touching the sacred ark 
and unsettling the faith of the Churches. The public mind is unsettled 
already. Confidence in King James’s version has long been shaken by 
preachers from the pulpit, by private translation, and by all sorts of com- 
mentaries. Even the American Bible Society has done its share in this 
direction, some twenty years ago, by the appointment of a Committee, 
which was to secure the purest text of the King James’s version, and 
which discovered no less than twenty-four thousand variations in six 
editions of the same. The only way to re-settle the public mind and to 
restore confidence, is the adoption of a new standard version in which all 
can agree, and which it will require much learning and more presump- 
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tion for any preachers with little Greek and less Hebrew to attack and 
criticise in the pulpit, to the disturbance of the devotion of the con- 
gregation. 

But there are special reasons why the American Churches should 
adopt it without hesitation, even without waiting for the action of Eng- 
land : it is the first and the only popular version in which America has 
had a share ; it proceeds, not from royal authority, but from the Churches 
and from the people ; it is not the exclusive product of the Church of 
England, but of all the other Churches which, since King James’s times, 
have proceeded from that venerable body, and which now constitute 
more than one-half of English-speaking Christendom. Hereafter, Eng- 
lish Dissenters and all the leading denominations of America will be able, 
as never before, to join with the Church of England in claiming, honour- 
ing, and loving the English Bible as their own. The revision will thus 
not only make the good old Bible clearer to the understanding, but also 
dearer to the heart of Anglo-American Christendom. nd this is the 
chief practical benefit which we hope from the revision. 

The work will no doubt be most carefully scrutinised in every quarter, 
and pass through a purgatory of criticism before it can be accepted and 
authorised for public use. Some critics will denounce it as too conser- 
vative, others as too radical ; some will blame or commend it because it 
differs so little, others because it differs so much from the old version ; 
some will be agreeably surprised how much it reads like the old familiar 
book, with all its sacred associations ; others will be equally gratified with 
the innumerable improvements which the ordinary reader and hearer will 
scarcely perceive, but which a careful comparison with the Greek will at 
once commend to every scholar, as a better equivalent for the original. 
God has not promised inspired and infallible translators any more than 
infallible printers, commentators, and readers, but he expects the Church 
to employ all her energies and opportunities in the study and application 
of the inexhaustible truths of His Word. A perfect version cannot be 
expected from imperfect man. A work made by many and for many 
must be a compromise, and a compromise implies the sacrifice of indi- 
vidual preferences for the general acceptability of the whole. With these 
necessary limitations, the revision will be adjudged, by the common sense 
of the people, to be on the whole the best version for popular use which 
the combined scholarship of the English and American Churches could 
produce for our age, as the version which it is intended to supersede was 
the best which the scholarship the Church of England could produce in 
the seventeenth century. 

But our purpose in this article is not so much to criticise the merits 
of the work—which can be done better by scholars who had no connec- 
tion with the Revision Committees—as to furnish the material for form- 
ing a just and correct judgment. 

The present revision is no new version, but professedly based upon 
King James’s version, and retains its idiom and vocabulary. It simply 
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resumes the movement of revision which continued during the whole 
century of the Reformation, and resulted in regular progress from Tyn- 
dale’s New Testament (1526, last revision, 1534), to Coverdale’s Bible 
(1535), Matthew’s (John Rogers’) Bible (1537), the Great Bible (1539), 
Cranmer’s Bible (1540), the Geneva Bible (1550), and the Bishops’ Bible 
(1568 and 1572), to what is called King James’s Bible (1611). The 
revision will be found to be a greater improvement upon the present 
authorised version than this was upon its predecessors, and yet as care- 
ful and conscientious in retaining the excellences and charms of its 
parentage, and thus perpetuating the inestimable blessing of the common 
inheritance of one popular English Bible among the English-speaking 
Christians. 

In an article like this we cannot traverse the whole field. We confine 
ourselves to pointing out two of the chief advantages which the new 
revision has over the English version—a purer text and freedom from 
mistranslations. 





THe Text. 


God has not chosen to preserve the original text of the Bible by a 
perpetual miracle. He has wisely left room for the pious labour of the 
Church ; but we have an abundance of material for ascertaining the text 
of the apostolic writers with a greater degree of certainty than is the case 
with any ancient author. Nor has He provided for infallible copyists 
any more than for infallible printers. With all our increased facilities, 
and the combined care of editors, printers, and stereotypers, there are 
thousands of variations in the editions of the English version.* 


* The first and second issues of 1611 are disfigured by many serious typographical 
errors—as “ Judas” for “Jesus” (Matt. xxvi. 36); “hoops” for “ hooks” (Exod. xxxviii. 
11); “ye shall not eat” for “ye shall eat” (Lev. xvii. 14); “deliver the spoier” for “ the 
spoiled” (Jer. xxii. 3); “poured it” for “poured it not” (Ezek. xxiv. 7); “plaine” tor 
“plague” (Lev. xiii. 56); “ fet” for “fetch” (Jer. xxxvi. 21) ; “ shewed them” for “ hewed 
them” (Hosea vi. 5) ; “some place” for “one place” (1 Cor. xiv. 23), The edition of 1613, 
while omitting some of the old errors, has some new ones—as “the fast of the beast” for 
“the fat of the beast” (Lev. vii. 25) ; “ water” for “ matter” (1 Sam. x. 16); “were” for 
“year” (2 Kings xxii. 3); “in the throne of David ” for “in the room of David” (2 Chron. 
vi. 10); “shined through darkness” for “walked” (Job. xxix. 3); ‘she delighted herself” 
for “she defiled herself” (Ezek. xxiii. 7); “I praise you” for “TI praise you not” (1 Cor. 
xi. 17). In many editions “enticed” is substituted for “ enriched,” “ eject” for “ elect,” 
“Jeadeth them not” for “leadeth them out.” The edition of Barker & Bill, in 1631, 
omitted the essential “not” in the seventh commandment (Exod. xx. 14), and is therefore 
called the “ wicked” Bible. The printer was fined £300 by Archbishop Laud for chang- 
ing the prohibition of adultery into a command. See, for these and many other errors, 
Dr. Eadie, “ The English Bible,” vol. ii. p. 291 sqq., and the instructive “ Report of the 

Committee on Versions,” of the American Bible Society, adopted 1st May, 1851 (printed 
at the American Bible Society’s Press, New York), pp. 11 sqq. Dr. Eadie says, “ It 
would take a goodly volume to contain the misprints of the various editions.” The late 
Mr. James Lenox showed me a copy in his possession, printed during the reign of Crom- 
well, where the “nurture and admonition of the Lord” in Eph. vi. 4 is perverted into 
“ nurture and fornication.” The so-called “ Vinegar Bible,” printed at Oxford in 1717, 

substitutes “ vinegar” for “ vineyard” in Luke xiii, 7. The typographical error, “ strain 
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The autographs of the apostles, like all ancient writings on ordinary 
paper, are hopelessly lost. We depend upon copies, the oldest of which 
were made on durable parchment and written in large uncial letters. 
These copies, and copies of copies, have only gradually been brought to 
light and examined. 

The English version, like all other Protestant versions of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, is made from the teatus receptus (so called), 
which was based upon a few late manuscripts before the material for the 
science of textual criticism was collected. It existed in four printed 
editions or families of editions of the Greek Testament which do not vary 
much. These are (1.) The Greek Testament of Erasmus, which was first 
published in 1516, at Basle, and again, with numerous corrections, in 
1519, 1522, 1527 (besides a Venice edition of 1518 and a Paris edition 
of 1543), 1535. (2.) The Complutensian Polyglott, not published til! 
1520 at Alcala in Spain (though printed in 1514). (3.) The Greek 
Testament of Robert Stephens, issued four times at Paris, 1546, 1549, 
1550 (the “royal” edition), 1551. (4.) The Greek Testament of Beza, 
at Geneva, 1565, 1576, 1582, 1589, 1598. The edition of Beza (1589) 
was more followed than any other, owing to the great authority which this 
surviving patriarch of the race of reformers enjoyed at that time in the 
Church of England. But Beza’s edition was based upon Stephens’ edition 
of 1550, and this upon the fourth edition of Erasmus (1527). 

Since that time, a large number of MSS., more or less complete, in all 
about 1760 (according to Scrivener, Introd., p. 269), have been dis- 
covered and collated. The oldest and most valuable uncial MSS. have 
been made accessible only in recent times, as Codex Aleph or Sinaiticus, 
and Codex B or Vaticanus, which date from the fourth century, and are 
again based, of course, upon still older MSS. Besides, the ancient ver- 
sions and the very numerous quotations in the writings of the Greek and 
Latin Fathers have been compared. From these three sources there has 


at a gnat,” instead of “strain out a gnat” (Matt, xxiii. 24), is perpetuated to this day in 
all editions. Truly, the Bible is a patient book, as its author is a God of patience and 
longsuffering.. The number of errors was greatly increased by foreign reprints during 
the commotions of the Commonwealth, and attracted the attention of the Westminster 
Assembly. Dr. Blayney’s edition of 1769 is the result of three or four years’ honest and 
faithful labour, and was long regarded as a standard, yet, when it was compared for Eyre 
& Strahan’s edition of 1806, it contained no fewer than 116 errors. Eyre & Strahan’s 
quarto edition of 1813, which was endorsed by the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, is by no means faultless, and has such blunders as “ about” for “above” 
(2 Cor. xii. 2); “holy body” for “whole body” (Eph. iv. 16). See Eadie, ii. 305, 
306. America, where the publication of the Bible is not protected by copyright as in 
England, has vastly added to the number of variations. The American Bible Society’s 
Committee on Versions state, in the Report already quoted (p. 31), as the result of 
their comparison of six editions (the edition of the American Bible Society, the original 
edition of 1611, and three British editions of Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh), that 
they found nearly twenty-four thousand variations in the text and punctuation. But 
they add, “ Of all this great number, there is not one which mars the integrity of the 
text, or affects any doctrine or precept of the Bible.” 
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been collected an apparatus of various readings, which in the last century 
amounted to 30,000, and at this present time to about 150,000. The 
collecting and sifting of this apparatus has been an immense labour, to 
which many of the ablest and most faithful scholars—as Mill, Wetstein, 
Bengel, Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Scrivener, West- 
cott, and Hort—have devoted the best part of their time and industry. 
The large mass of readings, fortunately, does not affect a single article of 
faith, and very few materially affect the sense. They are, moreover, a 
positive advantage for ascertaining the original text, and they supersede 
the necessity of resorting to conjecture, as in the case of many of the 
best classical writers of Greece and Rome, of which we have but one or 
a few copies, filled with all sorts of errors. There has been a gradual 
approach to substantial unanimity among critical scholars in deciding 
the original text from the sources at hand, and there is little prospect 
of material changes to be effected by any new discoveries. The best 
textual critics are now agreed on the principle first suggested by Bentley 
and Bengel, and first carried out (though with a limited range of sources) 
by Lachmann, that the oldest MSS. versions and quotations, being nearest 
the apostolic age, must be made the basis of the text. In other words, 
the cursive text must give way to the uncial text, the medisval to the 
Nicene or Ante-Nicene, the textus receptus to a new text, which is in 
fact the oldest, though later as to the time of discovery. 

The chief advantage of the uncial text is its greater purity and sim- 
plicity. The textus receptus is encumbered with many words and 
sentences which were originally explanatory or rubrical glosses on the 
margin, and gradually found their way into the text, such as parallel 
words and passages from other writings (especially the gospels), doxo- 
logies, liturgical formulas, the repetition of proper names supplied for 
the reading lessons. Sometimes the uncial reading is more difficult, 
yet on closer inspection stronger. It is a sound canon of criticism to 
prefer the difficult to the more easy reading (lectio difficilior princi- 
patum tenet), because it is more easy to account for a change of an 
obscure expression into a familiar one than conversely. 

The revision is based upon this oldest attainable text, as we find it 
chiefly in the Vatican and Sinaitic MSS., in the earliest Latin and Syriac 
versions, and in the Ante-Nicene Fathers of the second and third centuries. 
No critical edition has been slavishly or exclusively followed ; but the 
Greek Testaments of Lachmann (the large edition of 1850), Tischendorf 
(the 8th edition of 1876), Tregelles (completed in 1880), and confiden- 
tial copies of the still unpublished edition of Westcott and Hort (the 
labour of more than twenty years), have been constantly and con- 
Scientiously used. 

We may divide the departures of the uncial text of the revision from 
the “ received text” into three classes : omissions, doubtful readings, 
and changes. We will notice the most important ones in the order of 
the books. 
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1. Omissions. 

Matt. vi. 13, the doxology of the Lord’s Prayer. It is not found in 
any of the great uncials (B.D.), nor in the Latin Vulgate, nor in the 
early expositions of the Fathers (Origen, Tertullian, Cyprian), nor in 
the parallel passage of Luke xi. 4. On the other hand, it is supported 
by the Peshito and other Oriental versions, and by Chrysostom (d. 407). 
For this reason, the revision notices it on the margin. It is, no doubt, 
a liturgical insertion of the fourth century, borrowed substantially from 
1 Chron. xxix. 11 (“ Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, and the power, 
and the glory, and the majesty”), and from the custom of the Christians 
in the East who prayed the Lord’s Prayer with this appropriate conclu- 
sion; comp. similar doxologies in 1 Tim. i 17; 2 Tim. iv. 18. The 
custom will not be affected by this omission. In the Episcopal Church, 
the Prayer is used in both ways, with and without the doxology. 

John v. 4, and part of verse 3, are omitted, but noticed in the mar- 
gin. The weight of authority is against these words, though already 
known to Tertullian, early in the third century. They were, no doubt, 
first a marginal gloss which expressed a popular superstition from which 
St. John was free. 

Acts viii. 37 is probably inserted from an early baptismal liturgy, and 
is already quoted by Irenzus in the second century, but missing in all 
the uncial MSS. of the Acts, except E, and hence relegated to the 
margin. 

1 John v. 7, 8: The passage which speaks of the three heavenly 
witnesses is not found in any known Greek MS. except two of very late 
date (one from the fifteenth and one from the sixteenth century), nor in 
any ancient version except the Latin Vulgate (exclusive of the best 
MSS.), nor in any of the Greek Fathers, who undoubtedly would have 
quoted it among their proof-texts in favour of the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity. Internal evidence is likewise against it: John would not have 
written “the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost,” but “the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” The case is so clear that the unanimous 
voice of the critical editors has ruled it out of the text, and the Revisicn 
does not even notice the spurious passage. The doctrine of the Trinity 
loses nothing by this omission, as it rests on far stronger ground, even 
the whole Trinitarian revelation of God in the works of creation, redemp- 
tion, and sanctification. 


2. Doubtful Passayes, which are no part of the original text, but 
nevertheless, of apostolic origin. These are retained in the Revision, 
with a marginal note stating the facts in the case. 

Mark xvi. 9-20: This conclusion of the second Gospel is not con- 
tained in the Sinaitic and Vatican MSS. (but the latter has a blank space), 
and was missing in the best copies, according to the express testimony 
of Eusebius, Jerome, and other Fathers. It has not the characteristic 
style of Mark, and contains seventeen words not elsewhere found in his 
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gospel. On the other hand, the section makes a much better close 
than ver. 8, and is already quoted by Irenzus (about A.D. 170), without 
the slightest misgiving. It was possibly added in a posthumous edition 
of the Gospel, after the first edition had been multiplied by several copies. 

John vii. 53—viii. 11, the section regarding the woman taken in adul- 
tery. It is enclosed in brackets, with the marginal note: “ Most of the 
ancient authorities omit John vii. 58—viii. 11, Those which contain it 
vary much from each other.” The internal evidence is likewise against 
the Johannean origin, for it interrupts the connection between vii. 52 
and viii. 12; it presents an unusual number of variations, and it differs 
from the style of the fourth gospel. On the other hand, the story is 
truly Christ-like, and was known to Jerome, who found it “in many 
manuscripts, both Greek and Latin.” Hence it may be concluded that 
it is a real occurrence, which was handed down orally from the apostolic 
age, and was afterwards inserted here, or at the end of Luke xxi., or at 
the close of the gospel of John. Motives of delicacy or prudence would 
more easily account for the omission than for the insertion. Bishop 
Lightfoot suggests that it was one of the illustrative anecdotes of Papias, 
a pupil of John in Asia Minor. 


3. Changes. 

Matt. xix. 1: “ Why askest thou me concerning that which is good ? 
One there is who is good.” This gives a clearer sense than the received 
text. 

Mark iii. 29 : “ Whosoever shall blaspheme against the Holy Spirit 
hath never forgiveness, but is guilty of an eternal sin,” instead of 
“eternal damnation.” The true reading (aquapTjmatos) suggests an 
important clue to the nature of the unpardonable sin—namely, its 
perpetuity. 

Acts xv. 23: “The apostles and the elder brethren,” for “ the 
apostles, and the elders, and the brethren.” 


Acts xviii. 5 : “ Paul was constrained by the word (rw Aoyw) ; instead 
of “ was pressed in spirit” (r@ mvevuarr). 

Rom. v. 1: “Let us have (€xwmev) peace,” for “we have (éxomer) 
peace.” The better approved reading (the hortative subjunctive) 


represents the peace which follows the act of justification by faith, as 
something to be laid hold of, as a treasure to be increased and held fast 
by our own exertion. 

1 Tim. iii. 16: ‘‘ Who was manifested in the flesh,” for ‘“‘ God,” &e. 
In the Greek language, the words “‘ God” (eds) and “ who” (és) sound 
very much alike, and are often abridged in the MSS. in a way that 
makes it easy to confound them—O2(Oeds) and OZ (és). The uncials 
favour 6s, with the doubtful exception of the Alexandrian (A). It is 
also preferable as the more difficult reading. It is probably a quotation 
from a Christian hymn, and refers to God or to Christ. It does not 
affect the doctrine of the Divinity of the Saviour. 
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Apoc. xvii. 8: The beast that thou sawest was, and is not; and is 
about to come up. . . . When they behold the beast, how that he was, 
and is not, and shall come” (literally, shall be present, zapéoraz). 
Here the Greek version gives the contradictory sentence: “ The beast 
that was, and is not, and yet is” (kaimep eoriv). 


MIs-TRANSLATIONS. 


Mark x. 4 and Mark iii. 18, now read, “Simon the Cananwan” (an 
Aramaic word meaning “Zealot,” comp. Luke vi 15; Acts i 13), 
instead of “the Canaanite.” None of the apostles belonged to the race 
of the Canaanites. 

Matt. xiv. 8: “She (the daughter of Herodias) being put forward 
(or urged on, impelled) by her mother ;’ instead of “being before in- 
structed” (which the Greek zrpoS:Bacbeioa from rpoBiBaCw, to push 
forward, to investigate, can never mean). 

Matt. xv. 27: “Yea, Lord, for even the dogs eat of the crumbs which 
fall from their master’s table ;’ instead of “ yet,’ which prevents the 
meaning and destroys the force of the argument of the woman, who 
puts in her plea on the very ground of the Lord’s words. 

Matt. xxviii. 19 :‘‘ Baptizing them into (ets) the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” for “in the name,” comp. Gal. 
lii. 27 (baptized into Christ); 1 Cor. x. 2 (into Moses) ; Acts vill. 16 
(into the name) ; 1 Cor. i 13 (into the name). The Greek preposition 
denotes motion and direction. Baptism is an introduction into the 
covenant and communion with the triune God. 

Luke iii. 23: “Jesus Himself, when He began (to teach), was about 
thirty years of age ;” instead of “ Jesus Himself began to be about thirty 
years of age.” 

John x. 16: ‘They shall become one flock (zotuvn), one shepherd ;” 
instead of “ There shall be one fold (which would require avAy, occurring 
in the same verse) and one shepherd.” There may be many folds (de- 
nominations and church organisations) for the one flock under the one 
shepherd. - 

Acts ii. 3: “ And there appeared unto them tongues parting asunder 
(or distributing themselves, JvameprCouevat), like as of fire,” for ‘‘ cloven 
tongues.” 

Acts ii. 47; “The Lord added to them day by day those that were 
being saved” (in the process of salvation, or “‘ were saved ”); instead of 
“such as should be saved,” which the Greek (rovs ewCouevous) does not 
admit. This mistake has been attributed to a Calvinistic bias of King 
James’s revisers, who were certainly very much influenced by Beza. 

Acts iii. 19, 20, “ that so seasons of refreshment may come from the 
presence of the Lord; and “that he may send the Christ,” for “when 
the times of refreshing shall come”; and he shall send Jesus Christ ” ; 
instead of “when the times of refreshing shall come,” &e. 
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» Acts xii. 4: “Passover” for “Easter.” The well known Jewish 
festival is meant. 

Acts xxvi. 28: “ With but little persuasion (ev odyw) thou wouldest 
fain make me a Christian.” The English Vulgate “ Almost thou per- 
suadest me to be a Christian,” gives very good sense, but is against the 
Greek. 

Rom. iii. 25: “ Because of the passing over (or pretermission dia Ty 
mapeow) of sins done aforetime,” instead of “for the remission of sins 
that are passed.” The pretermission of sins is an act of God’s long- 
suffering, remission (aqeors) an act of God’s mercy ; the former is a post- 
ponement, the latter a granting of pardon. 

1 Cor. vi. 4: “I know nothing against myself; yet am I not hereby 
justified; but he that judgeth me is the Lord,” instead of “I know 
nothing by myself.” This use of “by” is an obsolete and misleading 
archaism. 

Gal. iv. 18: “ Because of an infirmity of the flesh (d¢ ac@évecav rij 
aapxos) I preached the gospel unto you,” instead of “ through infirmity.” 
The physical infirmity was the occasion, not the condition of Paul’s 
preaching to the Galatians. 

1 Tim vi. 5: “Supposing that godliness is a way of gain,” instead 
of “ gain is godliness,” which turns the subject into the predicate and 
makes nonsense or bad sense. 

Heb. xi. 13: “ Having greeted them (the promises) from afar’ 
(ac7odmevor), instead of “ embraced them.” 

1 Pet. iii. 21: “The interrogation of a good conscience toward God,” 
instead of “the answer.” The interpretation of érepéryua is doubtful ; 
yet it cannot mean an answer, but inquiry or seeking after God. 

The term Hades is uniformly (except in one passage) mistranslated 
hell (like Gehenna), so that in the English New Testament the fearful 
word hell occurs twenty-two times, while in the Greek Testament the 
corresponding word (yéevva) occurs only twelve times. Hades (dys) is 
not the place of eternal punishment, but the intermediate state of <dis- 
embodied spirits, or the place of the departed. 

Far more numerous than actual errors are the inaccuracies and incon- 
sistencies of the English version, arising from an imperfect knowledge 
of the Greek grammar and needless variations. In this respect, the 
Revision presents to the careful observer improvements in every chapter, 
which do not materially alter the sense, but bring out the meaning of 
the writer more clearly and forcibly. 


, 


PHILIP SCHAFF. 
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THE GENERAL PRESBYTERIAN COUNCIL— 
ITS POSITION AND PROSPECTS. 


W* are now sufficiently removed from the second meeting of the 

Council to perceive that historical and descriptive work has been 
completed, and that the more delicate and difficult task of critical 
survey of the situation may be attempted. Allowance will be made by 
all interested in the success of the Council for the risks of partial and 
one-sided treatment of such a subject, when the purpose is to promote 
the grand end which the Presbyterian Church over the world has set 
before itself in originating this General Council. At the same time, it 
seems only fair that those who have shared the responsibilities of mem- 
bership should attempt criticism, with the restraints which come from 
the consciousness that adverse criticism must bear first and most directly 
on the writers. Reference is thus made to the possibility of such 
criticism, first under the assurance that so much of commendation must 
be expressed that there can be no doubt of a large amount of success 
having been achieved; but, secondly and chiefly, because adverse 
criticism must be attempted as a condition of the progress which all will 
regard as imperatively required. 

Two meetings of the Council now lie well behind us, and an amount 
of experience has been gathered which must be helpful for the future. 
Tentative measures may be said to have had their day, and we must 
now be prepared for shaping a definite course of action. The results 
secured during the introductory period are sufficiently encouraging to 
warrant the expectation of still greater success. A larger amount of 
service must, however, be rendered in order to maintain the interest of 
the Churches and warrant the continued expenditure of time, labour, 
and money involved in the assembling of so many representatives from 
divisions of the world far apart. 

Many were the attractions gathered around the Philadelphia meeting. 
The untiring efforts of the local committee ; the generous hospitality of 
the Presbyterians of the great city of brotherly love ; the thoroughly 
representative character of the Council ; the importance of the subjects 
included within the programme of business ; and the mighty tide of 
interest manifested by crowds who gathered from great distances,—all 
these combined to render the meeting last summer an undoubted 
success. 

More general and abiding results in the history of the Presbyterian 
Church, are, however, those by which we must measure the inherent 
value of the General Presbyterian Council. However great the interest 
of the meeting at any given centre, such interest cannot be accepted as 
sufficient. General results, affecting the Church as a whole, must be 
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the test. Fortunately, these are conspicuous enough, and are sufficiently 
valuable to justify the action of the Churches in instituting an organisa- 
tion of so much importance. 

A testimony to the unity of the Presbyterian Church has been borne 
in a manner so striking, that what was formerly only matter of belief 
or doubtful assertion, has now become a matter of actual knowledge. 
It is not to the fact of the meeting, but to the business done, that refer- 
ence is made in support of this statement. A certain amount of 
romantic feeling may have mingled with the earlier impulses which 
inclined so many divisions of the Christian Church to commission repre- 
sentatives to gather in council for deliberation on the interests of Pres- 
byterianism. But no sooner was business commenced, than it became 
obvious that the members of the Council were accustomed to the same 
discipline, and attached to the same doctrinal system. Distinctly from 
the first, and with increasing breadth of evidence as the days advanced, 
it became clear that the Presbyterian Churches in all lands are devotedly 
attached to Evangelical faith. Both at Edinburgh and at Philadelphia 
the evidence was manifest, and was a common subject of remark. Pres- 
byterianism in all its ramifications has awakened to the consciousness of 
this, and its stimulating influence has been felt in lands far removed 
from each other. The second meeting of the Council amply confirmed 
the testimony given at the first. Judging by the avowed convictions of 
their representatives, all sections of the Presbyterian Church cherish the 
determination to contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the 
saints. 

But this testimony being given, and its value being admitted, it will 
naturally be asked, What remains to be done, or what is to be attempted ? 
Testimony to unity is of much consequence, but what is to be achieved 
by a General Council bearing witness to unity of faith and government ? 
Various expressions of disappointment have found currency, and it is 
well that all such indications of opinion and feeling should receive con- 
sideration. Some of these indicate expectations, the wisdom of which 
may be disputed ; others seem to betray want of clear conviction as to 
the real purpose of a General Council. Disappointment has been 
expressed that more has not been done to stimulate religious life ; but 
this is not the direct work of the Council, but the common work of the 
Church. Complaint has been made that lax views or unguarded forms 
of opinion have been allowed expression, overlooking the fact that there 
is no true security by restraint of utterance, but by the manner in which 
unguarded opinions are dealt with. The Council must bear evidence, 
as the Churches themselves do, to the shaking of faith in these times ; 
and for the Council it can be said that unsettling of doctrinal belief was 
made to appear a matter of serious difficulty, whether the object was to 
assail old opinions or to advance to new positions. If testimony were 
needed to the strength of the entrenchments within which the Calvin- 
istic faith is encamped, the General Council afforded the evidence in 
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a very remarkable manner. We cannot think that criticisms of the 
character just described are to be regarded as of serious import. 

Turning, however, to the actual work accomplished, more obvious 
warrant for criticism may be found. As in Edinburgh, so in Phila- 
delphia, too much was attempted. It was not merely that there was a 
sense of crowding, of the impossibility of doing justice to all that was to 
come before the Council, and consequently of haste and insufficiency of 
treatment. All these are things to be regretted in any meeting. But 
the more serious consideration is reached when we raise the question, 
Are all these subjects properly within the province of a General Presby- 
terian Council? All of them do certainly come within the range of 
subjects in which the Christian Church is interested. They might 
reasonably be set for any Christian conference. But the distinctive 
character of a representative council needs to be kept more in view. 
There are many associations whose plan provides for general discussion 
of a given number of topics ; but the Presbyterian Church did not pur- 
pose to follow in the wake of these when it decided in favour of a General 
Council. It was contemplated as an organisation which might do a 
special work in advancing the interests of all branches of Presbyterianism. 
This is not to be accomplished by reading papers and providing for dis- 
cussion upon these papers. Beyond doubt there was an improvement 
at Philadelphia in the provision made for discussion. But a great 
advance on this must be contemplated when the third Council assembles. 
To read a series of papers, and have remarks on these, will not secure 
the important results desired from the assembling of the representatives 
of our Churches. We must advance by exclusion of subjects; or, to 
present this consideration in another form, we must advance by concen- 
tration on selected problems. 

By way of objection to this demand, nothing would be easier than to 
go over the whole programmes of Edinburgh and Philadelphia, and prove 
the importance of each topic in order. The importance of the subject 
is not the question, but its fitness for the Council, or the urgency of the 
problem which it raises, either for the Christian Church generally or for 
the Presbyterian Church specially. The better to illustrate the need 
for discrimination here urged, we may point to the considerations which 
have naturally influenced our arrangements hitherto. The Council 
includes a large number of Churches which have never before acted 
together. In all that was planned, it was a distinct purpose to give to 
representatives of each Church a recognised place in the programme. 
There was need for this at the outset. The need is now over. Let us 
depart from it, ceasing to consider whether all have had a distinct part 
assigned. Let us ask what the confederate Churches specially need to 
have dealt with, and let all other matters drop out of view, or be treated 
as subordinate, Let us have the decision and the courage, if this 
quality be required in such a matter, to provide for this change in 
the mode of procedure. The Churches, the members of Council, 
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and all interested, will recognise wisdom and strength in this line of 
action. 

Can we, then, condescend on certain problems in which all the 
Churches are equally interested? The standing committees of the 
Council should indicate what these are ; for these committees, with the 
work assigned them, indicate what the prevailing convictions in the 
Churches had marked as the earliest and most pressing demands. There 
are thus two topics signalised—Christian Missions, and the Creeds of the 
Confederated Churches. On these two topics it is the great work of the 
Council to concentrate. And nothing truer or grander could have been 
said for the Presbyterian Church than that these are the two matters on 
which its common interest converges. Widely separated in respect of 
national position and history, all the Churches have one grand work 
to which their energies are devoted—the advancement of Christ’s king- 
dom, in the proclamation of the Gospel of peace, and response to the 
call of those who are in darkness and woe. Wherever any of the 
Churches holding the same creed, and united under the same form of 
government, are at work in the same parts of the mission-field, it must 
be a leading object of a General Council to provide for co-operation, and, 
as far as possible, combination. To seek this, to devise plans for secur- 
ing it, and to aid the Churches in accomplishing it, constitute a natural 
part of the task belonging to such a Council. Let the Churches them- 
selves give prominence to this, and the third Council will feel itself war- 
ranted to contemplate a further advance on the line of practical service 
on which, in this direction, it has already wisely and earnestly entered. 

The topic of Creed is more difficult, and must be more deliberately 
and cautiously handled. The Churches are united on condition of 
acknowledging the consensus of belief in the evangelical doctrines of 
the Reformation. It is not the function of the Council to deal in any 
way with modifications of existing creeds. This belongs exclusively to 
the recognised judicatories of the several Churches. All the more 
important is this consideration in view of the fact that some of the 
Churches have a more detailed creed, such as the Westminster Standards, 
—others, a greatly abbreviated form in which to express their faith. The 
whole security of the movement for a General Council is closely con- 
nected with the clear recognition of the limitation of power belonging to 
it in such a fundamental and all-important matter as creed. The con- 
stitution of the Council does not, however, preclude a deliberate con- 
sideration of what constitutes the consensus of the Reformed creeds, 
which is recognised as affording the test on which claims for admission 
into the Council are to be settled. Its constitution and functions seem 
even to require that something of this kind be done, presenting a dis- 
tinct expression of this consensus. In no other way does it seem 
possible to avoid uncertainty and dissension in dealing with requests for 
admission. And, what is of far greater moment for the great majority 
of the Presbyterian Churches already represented, it is only in this way 
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that the Council can contribute towards the work of drawing still closer 
the bonds of union, giving to the Presbyterian Church as a whole a 
more concentrated power in influencing the religious convictions of the 
world. There might, indeed, be some anxiety expressed at such an 
attempt ; but it would arise altogether from apprehension lest there 
should be interference with existing creeds—a fear which may be 
unhesitatingly laid to rest. A carefully-prepared statement of the con- 
sensus of faith would be accepted as a great gain to the Churches con- 
cerned. It would be a palpable testimony to the unity of faith binding 
together a Church whose branches are extended through many lands. 
If, however, such a want is to be supplied, the work of preparation 
must be deliberate, and carried on in such a manner as to secure not 
only the approval but also the co-operation of all the Churches. If any 
draft of a statement were submitted to the Council, and if, after discussion, 
it should command general approval, it would require to be sent to all 
the Churches for consideration, and all criticisms of it would be carefully 
pondered at a subsequent meeting of the Council. Work such as this 
may well occupy successive meetings of the Council, and engage the 
attention of the Churches through the intervening years. The reward 
will be great if success be achieved, stimulating the Presbyterian Churches 
over the world, and exerting such an influence in the history of the 
entire Christian Church as may well be regarded as an important con- 
tribution to the unity of the faith, coming from a section of the Christian 
Church noted at the same time for its encouragement of independence 
of thought and liberty of action. If these two results—combination on 
the mission field, and a consensus of the Reformed creeds—be accom- 
plished, the General Presbyterian Council will then be prepared for 
other efforts in the service of the Presbyterian Churches, and, through 
them, of the Church of Christ as a whole. 
H, CALDERWOOD. 


ROMANISM IN BELGIUM. 


[ order thoroughly to estimate the type of Romanism in Belgium, 
certain facts of great importance must be borne in mind. 

First, the Reformation of the sixteenth century was attended with great 
success in the Belgian provinces ; but the work was utterly destroyed by 
proscription, and by the prosecutions conducted by the superior clergy, 
aided by the Inquisition and the sanguinary power of Spain. Our 
unhappy provinces lost then the best blood of the country, its most 
independent and noble characters. There remained, at the disposal of 
the Romish clergy and Spanish tyranny, only those of pliant mind and 
weak conscience, souls that could easily be enslaved. Belgium, like 
Spain, was moulded exclusively by Popish influence. 
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Another fact to be remembered is that the Catholicism of St. Bernard 
and Thomas Aquinas no longer held its sway,—in course of centuries it 
had been quite transformed. The errors which form the monstrous 
system so improperly called the Catholic and Apostolic Church took 
their rise early in the Christian era. That the ministers of the Church 
are mediators between God and believers is a very old idea, which, when 
developed, and invested with the dignity of a dogma, gradually took 
possession of the universal Church. 

To the religious authority which the Episcopate had seized, Rome 
added the two characteristic features of Imperial power—viz, absolute 
authority over body and soul, and unbridled love of riches, from which 
naturally flowed the most degrading sensualism. But the clergy were 
not all penetrated by this Popish spirit. The living influence of the 
Jospel, the Spirit of Christ, was not everywhere extinct. It required long 
centuries before the deadly views could pervade the whole body. 

The Reformation exercised an incalculable influence for good, even on 
that portion of the Western Church which remained loyal to the Pope. 
The Word of God resumed its vivifying power over multitudes who never- 
theless dared not liberate themselves entirely from Papal authority. 
Christian life bore good fruit in many parts of the Latin empire, and 
amongst others in some of our own provinces. On the other hand, 
however, the celebrated religious order founded by Loyola rapidly 
increased in numbers, gradually extending its influence everywhere, and, 
with unparalleled skill and perseverance, combated all the principles of 
Christianity, seeking everywhere to extinguish Christian life. Against 
such opponents, the true believers who remained within the pale of the 
Romish Church defended their faith with much energy, and frequently 
with success. Like the victim in the coils of the boa-constrictor, they 
struggled as long as breath remained ; but their death-blow was struck 
by the famous Bull Unigenitus, which anathematised the vital doctrines 
of Christianity. 

From this moment the power of Jesuitism prevailed and gradually 
stifled any open manifestation of Christian life. And now the Romish 
Church has nearly completed the logical development of its principles ; 
for, in the first place, the ordinances of public worship and the exercise 
of private devotion have become mere forms, mechanical acts which 
could all be performed without either heart or intelligence ; and secondly, 
the clergy, high and low, secular and regular, have claimed absolute 
authority. In short, Romanism seems to have assumed its proper char- 
acter more completely in Belgium than anywhere else. 

We shall endeavour to describe Belgian Romanism in its dogmatic 
- teaching, its worship, its piety, and its relation to politics. 

It is true, indeed, that the Christian dogmas are inscribed in the 
symbolic books of the Roman Church, but those doctrines have now 
become a dead letter. Thus, according to modern Romish theology, 
God, having invested the Pope, His representative on earth, with infalli- 
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ble authority, need no longer interfere directly for the salvation of any 
soul. So also, faith in God is a dead letter ; it is faith in the Pope that 
is necessary. Again, Jesus Christ having entrusted the entire charge of 
His Church to His infallible Vicar, the Pope, the dogma of faith in Jesus 
Christ as indispensable for salvation is also a dead letter ; it is faith in 
the Pope only that is necessary. Moreover, the Holy Spirit being at 
the disposal of the Pope and of his clergy, they distribute the graces of 
the Spirit by means of the sacraments and other ceremonies, blessed 
relics, &c. The dogma of faith in the Holy Ghost, as the agent in applying 
the blessings of redemption, is thus also a dead letter ; it is faith in the 
priesthood that is necessary. Redemption delivered man from condem- 
nation and from the power of evil ; but this blessing, according to the 
Romish Church, can only be obtained through her sacraments, and a 
hundred other ceremonies ; hence it is faith in the sacraments and 
practices of Romanism that is necessary for salvation. The foundation 
and the copestone of the doctrine of salvation promulgated by the 
Council of Trent is the merit of works ; but the efficacy attributed to 
« fides infusa,” gives to that doctrine a moral and elevated character ; 
the clergy of the present day are content with insisting on formulas and 
external acts, by which they teach that the believer must and can merit 
salvation ; this is what they call especially good works, meritorious 
works. These meritorious works comprise all acts of worship, public 
or private. Indeed, so much is the acquisition of salvation the work 
of man, that the whole activity of the Roman Catholic is employed in 
“creating merit.” Thus, to attend at mass and vespers ; to recite the 
Paternoster and the Ave of the Rosary or other prayers ; to take part in 
a procession ; to kneel or bow before a crucifix, a statue or a sacred 
picture ; to make offerings and presents for the decoration of an altar ; to 
make private donations or legacies in favour of the church and the 
clergy for their schemes ; to burn wax tapers before statues and pictures ; 
to erect altars in the house, and ornament them richly with glittering 
images ; to procure indulgences by a hundred easy methods ; to fast on 
Fridays (not by abstinence, but by substituting delicate and dainty 
dishes for preparations of animal food) ; to make pilgrimages ; to wear a 
scapulary, rings, crosses, earrings, crucifixes, necklaces, medals blessed 
by bishop or Pope,—is to merit salvation, and sometimes even to be doing 
more than is necessary for salvation ; it is to lay up a treasure of good 
works, which God will reward in eternity. 

In Belgian Romanism, no room is left either for the free grace of God, 
or the exercise of unselfish gratitude. The whole matter is a vast com- 
mercial transaction between God and the faithful Papist. The 
catechisms and sermons,—which are generally very poor, and of a 
trivial character,—have always for their aim to exalt the power of 
the sacraments, and of the Church,—that is, the clergy. No doubt 
repentance, trust, love, and adoration are not forbidden, and would seem 
sometimes to be recommended. I say, would seem, because it is not 
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deep realities that are required, but only prescribed formulas, outward 
acts. Thus, confession is made in the most superficial manner ; the 
father confessor is satisfied with this, and gives absolution to the sinner 
upon the simple declaration that he repents, or that he has done wrong, 
even though he gives no evidence of amendment or of having the inten- 
tion to abandon his evil ways. 

Atheists and the vicious alike obtain absolution without any difficulty. 
The confessor is no dupe, he knows how matters stand, but the outward 
act is sufficient for him. It is the same with all that constitutes worship 
and private devotion. 

What then, constitutes public worship ? 

The central and essential act of worship is the Mass. The Romish 
Church professes by this ceremony to renew and to offer again the true 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ, but a sacrifice without blood. This bloodless 
sacrifice has the same merit as that offered on the cross. Those who 
are present at its celebration, and those for whom it is intentionally 
offered, are regarded as obtaining the expiation of their sins. It is 
therefore, in their eyes, an act awful beyond expression. So, if one 
wishes to have an idea of the profanation to which this solemn act is 
exposed, it is necessary to witness it, in order to ascertain the want of 
real consideration and respect with which it is celebrated, and above all, 
one should consider the use made of it. Let us give a few cases. 

Parents sometimes have one or more masses celebrated that they may 
obtain a fortunate number for a son when he goes to draw for conscrip- 
tion, that is—they offer to God, once or oftener, the sacrifice of our 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, in order that He may send the young man a 
number which will exempt him from military service ! 

In a village near Brussels, on a certain day in the year, mass is cele- 
brated for horses afflicted with illness or infirmity: the horses are 
brought together and led in procession round the church, while the 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ is offered to God on their behalf within. How 
can such practices fail to degrade the whole worship of the Romish 
Church? Other acts of public worship are chants, litanies, genuflexions 
before altars, statues and pictures, processions in and outside churches, 
with banners, oriflammes, music,—profane as well as sacred,—&e. &e. 

Personal and family worship consists in the more or less frequent 
repetition of formularies, particularly the Ave Maria and Paternoster, 
before a crucifix, or an altar consecrated to the Virgin. Visits to relics 
and pilgrimages to sacred places are also a part of the worship. 

Mention must also be made of the recourse to relics of the saints, 
and to special virgins, to obtain their protection from common dangers, 
and the cure of every kind of malady. There are virgins of different 
colours and characters. There are statues considered to represent the 
mother of the Saviour: one is white, another black, others are of 
different tints. One is situated in one place, and has her special tradi- 
tion ; another, in another place, has another distinction. The Virgin of 
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Walcourt, for instance, has this merit, that she glided visibly into the 
arms of the Chevalier St. George while he was fervently worshipping 
her. Each of these statues bestows special assistance on the worshippers 
that visit it. The same thing holds true of relics. That of St. Roch 
protects against cholera all who invoke it, particularly those who come 
to worship it and bring offerings. That of St. Hubert delivers those who 
make pilgrimages and present offerings, from the mortal bite of mad dogs. 

The clergy try to maintain and restore religion by multiplying these 
gross superstitions, as in the well-known cases of “Our Ladies” of La 
Salete and Lourdes, who, though they remain with their altars in France, 
have come into Belgium with their grottoes and sacred water, to estab- 
lish new centres of ecclesiastical merchandise. 

In praying for any mercy, it is not necessary to speak simply about it. 
For instance, a woman has a sick child ; in order to obtain its cure, she 
will repeat Aves and Paters—i.e., the Angel’s Salutation to Mary, and the 
Lord’s Prayer ; but she will not think of saying: O God, do Thou restore 
my child to health, for the love of Jesus Christ, my Saviour and my 
Mediator. Another woman has a sick goat: she repeats Aves and Paters 
for the cure of the beast ; and the simple fact of repeating such for- 
mulas, which are called prayers, constitutes a merit, which increases in 
proportion to the number of repetitions. God owes the worshipper his 
wages, therefore the prayer is heard. 

Does Romanism, then, not ask us to love God? No doubt ; but this 
love is in reality only a formula, and the sentiment concealed under this 
formula is the crudest egotism. Thus, why must we love God? In order 
that He may love us ; and this love of God will be shown by His giving 
the earthly and eternal happiness which we desire. It is a commercial 
transaction. God gives nothing gratuitously. All that He gives is pay- 
ment, whether it be for love, or worship, or obedience that has been 
rendered to Him. But what is the value of love which is ordered and 
imposed, and which has its raison d’étre in the reward sought ? 

When the Cardinal-Archbishop of Malines was an abbé, he wrote a 
book in which he violently and falsely attacked the Reformation and 
Evangelical Christians. He affirmed very explicitly this doctrine of sal- 
vation purchased by merit, and reproached Protestants for not exacting 
love to God as a condition to salvation. He had no conception that it 
is faith in the love of God, through Jesus Christ, that produces love to 
God, and that the soul begins to love only when it feels the Saviour’s 
love to it. 

The special characteristic of Christianity is love: it is the revelation 
and brightness of the love of God which penetrates, animates, and warms 
the human soul, and renders it capable of love in return. Selfishness is 
the special characteristic of human religions, and Romanism appears to 
have realised this in the highest degree. Her whole doctrine of salva- 
tion is steeped in selfishness, which is the origin, the motive, and the 
aim of the whole. 
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It is impossible to imagine a system that contributes more to the com- 
plete destruction of real Christianity. Christianity has for its aim and 
end the annihilation of selfishness, and the establishment of the reign 
of love. Romanism has for its end the extinguishing of love, and the 
predominance of selfishness. 
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JAPANESE SHRINES AND PILGRIMAGES. 


II. 


BOUT six miles to the north-east of Kiyéto, and between the pro- 
vinces of Yamashiro and Omi, rises the sacred mountain Hiyei-zan, 
the most prominent of the eminences that border the plain in which the 
city lies. With this mountain are connected many important incidents 
in the history of Japan. Ancient annals record that the first temple 
erected on it was-founded by Shétokii, the son of the Emperor Yémei, 
who reigned from 580 to 588 A.D. In 788 A.D., a priest named Saishé, 
by command of Kiiwammu, the first emperor who fixed his seat at 
Kiyéto, built another temple, to which, along with other shrines which 
came to surround it, the name of Yenriyakitiji was given. This Saishéd 
was a man of much learning, and in high favour at the emperor’s court. 
He was sent on a mission to China, in order that he might learn the 
doctrines of a famous Buddhist sect in that country—afterwards called 
Tendai, from the name of the temple where it originated—and introduce 
them into Japan. This he did, bringing at the same time a thousand sacred 
books, and the first tea-plants ever seen in the country. Tradition further 
says that he transported from Gotai-zan, in China, the earth on which 
to build the first temple of the Tendai sect in Japan. The new opinions 
prospered, and the temples on Hiyei-zan, comprehended under the name 
Yenriyakiiji, increased to a large number, and became remarkable for 
their magnificence and the wealth of their revenues. In the midst of 
their prosperity, the monks forgot the peaceable character of their calling, 
and took an active part in the numerous feuds which distracted the 
country. Their temples became castles, strong both in themselves and 
from their position, and on account of their size capable of containing 
sufficient provisions to outlast a long siege. Such was the power of the 
warlike monks, that they defied the emperor himself to subdue them. 
In the war, however, between the Emperor Godaijé (1319 a.p.) and the 
‘rebel Ashikaga, they took the side of the former, and afforded him refuge 
when Kiydto was besieged. Their despotism over the neighbouring 
provinces at length became so unbearable that Ota Nobunaga, the 
famous warrior of the sixteenth century, resolved to take summary 
vengeance upon them ; and this he did one dark night, burning the 
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temples to ashes, and killing or taking captive the priests. In the time 
of the Shégun Lyemitsti, however, the former splendour of the monasteries 
of Hiyei-zan was restored, and the spiritual power of the Tendai sect 
revived. Notwithstanding an attempt on the part of the Shogun in 
1627 to dispossess the monks of Yenriyakiiji of their pre-eminence by 
transferring his favour to the new shrines at Uyeno, Yedo, they con- 
tinued to flourish, until the revolution of 1868 came, and they fell into 
the background among other characteristic features of old Japan. 

So much for the history of the monasteries on Hiyei-zan. I shall 
now shortly describe an ascent which I made of the mountain. 

It was a brilliant summer morning as, after an hour’s ride from 
Kiydto, we left our jin-riki-sha at its base, and after ascending a pretty 
little valley for about half-a-mile and crossing a bridge, commenced to 
climb by a steep zig-zag path. As we rose, more and more hills revealed 
themselves, one of which, immediately opposite, being largely covered 
with a purple flower, reminded me more of a Scottish hill than anything 
I had yet seen in Japan ; and a portion of the plain and city of Kiyoto, 
the latter a mass of brown sprinkled with white spots, came in sight. 
But we presently reached the summit of this grassy shoulder, and de- 
scended into a leafy ravine, beyond which a dark-foliaged hill rose, with 
a few high roofs peering out from amid its recesses. These we after- 
wards found belonged to some of the monastic buildings, for the road 
soon ascended in the direction of the hill referred to, amid groves of 
magnificent cryptomerias. The sacred edifices which we first reached 
were fast falling into ruins ; but a little further on we came to a temple 
with a handsome roof and in good preservation. This we imagined to 
be also deserted, until we heard from its interior the sound of a bell, 
and approaching nearer could hear low muttering, and see that a dim 
light was burning before the altar. At this point the road made a 
sudden turn to the right, and continued amid imposing cryptomerias 
past several shrines, some in a state of good repair. One had a re- 
markably well-kept court-yard, in which an elegant bronze fountain was 
playing. The roofs of many other temples could be seen among the 
trees, as, at a point where a large bell hung above the bank of the road, 
we diverged to the right by the path leading to the summit. We soon 
left the cover of the trees and followed a bridle-path through short 
bamboo grass, the round grassy summit appearing overhead against an 
exquisitely blue sky. Thither a short but steep climb brought us, and 
we stood in command of a panoramic view of the sublimest description. 
On the north, the whole extent of lake Biwa, “ with promontory, creek, 
and bay,” lay calmly stretched for fifty miles to a dark mountain-barrier. 
In the foreground its waters were overlooked by hills of the most 
luxuriant dark-green, and its blue sheet was broken at intervals by white 
sails. To the east of these hills a shoulder of the mountain obscured 
a small portion of the lake, which, when it again appeared, was much 
narrower, and margined on the further side by a flat fertile shore, behind 
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which the sand-downs traversed by the Tékaid6* rolled away to the 
hills on the horizon. Appearing right below us, at, the southern extremity 
of the lake, were the thickly clustering houses of Otsti ; a little steamer 
was entering the harbour. Then to the south followed wrinkled hills, 
until the plain of Kiydéto came into view, with the city lying at full 
length, an oblong mass of brown varied with white in a green setting. 
The two tributaries of the Kamo-gawa could be followed until they met 
at the city’s northern extremity, and then united into one stream, the 
yellow channel of which clearly but unequally bisected the area of 
houses. Numerous white spots indicated those buildings whose walls 
were plastered, one, long and horizontal, being evidently the Shégun’s 
Castle ; and a space of thick wooding near the northern boundary 
marked what was at one time deemed the most sacred spot in all Japan, 
the secluded seat of the Son of Heaven. Cloud-shadows were slowly 
creeping over the plain, which became less and less distinct, until it 
almost merged with the faint surface of the distant sea. To the west, 
hills beyond hills rolled away to the horizon like an ocean of billows. 

That man may have seemed a monomaniac who day after day ascended 
Hiyei-zan, and straining his eyes to the eastward hoped for a glimpse of 
Fuji-san, 150 miles distant ; but it is said that after many a disappoint- 
ment his enthusiasm was rewarded. Beneath him lay the great sheet 
of lake Biwa, and far off on the eastern horizon loomed the summit of 
the sacred mountain, which, tradition says, rose on the same night as 
that which saw the lake sink. We envy him his feelings at that 
moment. 

To one travelling in the interior of Japan during the months of July 
and August, groups of pilgrims, with their broad sun-hats, white clothes, 
and long staves, are continually coming into view,—old men and young, 
old women, maidens, and children, steadily ascending or descending the 
numerous slopes, or sitting chatting in some wayside tea-house. Each 
band is under the guidance of a leader, chosen on account of his experi- 
ence of the pilgrimage which is being undertaken, and who arranges not 
only the time for starting, but the particular day when each point in the 
journey is to be reached and the hotels in which his party are to be 
accommodated. Each of the chosen hotel-keepers is provided with a 
duplicate of the company’s badge, that he may hang it up over the 
entrance of his house on the day when the company is due. Thus all 
the hotels frequented by pilgrims are during the climbing season fringed 
with little flags, generally blue with white flower-patterns, these varying 
on different days according to the bands of pilgrims expected. 

A party, let us suppose, set out from Tokiyé for Fuji-san. They carry 
little with them, a very small bundle sutticing for the extra clothing of 
each : on the feet are straw sandals ; men and women alike wear tight- 
fitting trousers, with a loose gown-like upper garment tucked into a belt; 
a broad straw hat, or rather sun-shade, and a long staff complete the 


* The coast highway between Tékiyé and Kiyéto, 
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attire, which, with the unimportant exceptions of the sun-shade and 
sandals, is all of pure white. Slung across the back is a roll of straw 
matting, to be used in the event of rain. The leader carries a bell ; and 
all may have rosaries, for in the popular mind the practices of Buddhism 
are hopelessly intertwined with those of the Shinté faith. These details 
are not given as indications of religious austerity, for an ordinary Japanese 
traveller is as little burdened with baggage as is a pilgrim. Indeed, the 
Japanese undertakes a pilgrimage, as every other enterprise, with the 
utmost satisfaction and lightheartedness. He hopes for some good luck 
as the result of this religious duty: but the duty itself is to him by no 
means irksome ; it at least affords him a pleasant outing. At certain 
times the religious sentiment is no doubt uppermost, as when he finds 
himself before the shrine on the sacred summit ; but on the journey, his 
thoughts and doings are those of a tourist rather than of a pilgrim. 
Slowly but steadily the company travel, starting at sunrise and not 
settling for the night until sundown. But the long day is divided into 
many stages, for they are constantly stopping to refresh themselves at 
one or other of the numerous rest-houses which greet them by the road- 
side. Rosy-cheeked damsels bring tea and sweetmeats, and place char- 
coal-brasiers before them that they may light their pipes, or bring water 
to those who are parched with the heat, or satisfy the appetites of the 
hungry with rice, fish, eggs, and vegetables. Thus they chat merrily of 
the way they have come and the distance which lies before them. But 
their leader reminds them of the village at which they are due that night, 
and they are soon on their feet again, slowly but steadily progressing. 
Here and there a stone image is passed, and the more devout pause to 
count their beads and mumble a prayer. Ever and anon the holy mountain 
is coming into view, now framed by the boughs of converging pines, now 
the end of the vista of a village street, now rising with one sublime sweep 
from the plain of the sea ; and their careless talk is hushed as they gaze 
in awe-stricken admiration. At twilight they enter the village inn where 
they are expected ; and great is the commotion as they are vociferously wel- 
comed ; after having their feet washed, they are conducted to the chambers 
provided for them, and furnished with their evening meal. The clapping 
of hands to summon the servants, shrill shouts of “ Hei” (Yes) in reply, 
the patter of feet, the droning of prayers, peals of laughter, and the splash- 
ing of bathers, produce a perfect Babel until midnight, when peace comes 
at last: but it is not for long ; at five o’clock there is all the bustle con- 
nected with starting again. 

So from day to day they proceed, until, after many a mile of plain, 
valley, and mountain-pass, they find themselves at one of the four 
villages from which the ascent is made. A sacred portal at the 
entrance to a deep cryptomeria-grove beckons them to a venerable 
Shinté shrine. In the shadow-flecked courtyard of this is a neatly 
chiselled granite tank, into which a bronze dragon ceaselessly spouts 
pure water. Here they perform their ceremonial ablutions, drying their 
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hands and faces with blue-and-white flags which fringe the canopy 
overshadowing the fountain. Then, kneeling in front of the sacred 
mirror in the old thatch-roofed temple, they receive the blessing of the 
priest, who holds before them a gohei suspended on a bronze staff. The 
scene suggests the passage, ‘“‘ Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? 
. . . He that hath clean hands and a pure heart.” 

Leaving the temple precincts, they pass under another portal, which 
spans the pathway leading to the summit. For several miles this 
threads a magnificent forest abounding in cryptomerias, pines, firs, 
chestnuts, elms, beeches, maples, alders, willows, boxwood, &c., besides 
a wealth of underwood and wild flowers, and then emerges on the bare 
lava cone. At the upper edge of the forest is the first of the eight rest- 
houses, which are arranged at equal intervals on the mountain’s slope. 
This is an ordinary wooden cottage, but those higher up are simply 
hollow cairns built with blocks of lava. In all alike, however, there are 
men whose duty it is to give rest and refreshment. These are, of 
course, of the most meagre description ; but the wonder is that such 
conveniences are there at all. One can always, unless there be over- 
crowding, get a mat to lie upon, as well as rice, water, and perhaps 
eggs, to stave off hunger. Some of these stations also contain little 
shrines, where devotees may buy wands with gohei attached, to plant in 
the lava as they ascend. Up the zigzag path of trodden lava, thickly 
strewn with the worn-out straw sandals of previous climbers, the pil- 
grims make their way, chanting the while, “Rokkon shéjé, rokkon shéjé6” 
(A pure heart, a pure heart), while there opens out beneath them a 
sublime panorama of mountains, lakes, rivers, plains, and seas. After 
about eight hours’ climbing, the summit is reached. The sun is pro- 
bably setting, and rest is eagerly sought in one or other of the little lava 
huts which lie in a nook on the east side. Even at midsummer, the 
nights are intensely cold at this height of more than 12,000 feet, and 
happy is the man who, on hard boards and in a freezing temperature, 
can get a comfortable sleep. At length the first flush of dawn begins 
to suffuse the eastern horizon above the map-like surface of the earth, 
and the pilgrims are all astir to salute the rising ruler of the day. 
Drawn up in line, they solemnly await its first appearance ; then, with 
palms pressed together and bowed heads, they unite in reciting a deep- 
toned chant, until the red orb has fairly surmounted the horizon. Their 
next duty is sunwise to make the circuit of the crater, a distance 
of about two miles, ascending the eight peaks which have been likened 
to the eight petals of the sacred lotus-flower, and praying at the nume- 
rous little shrines. From the western side can be seen the vast conical 
shadow of the mountain lying across land, sea, and cloud, but seeming 
to rest upon the air, as it is unaffected by any inequalities of hill or 
valley. A few hours suffice to bring the pilgrims to the base * again ; 


* That is, to one or other of the villages from which the ascent is made, and which 
may be 3000 to 4000 feet above the sea-level. 
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but, before leaving the holy mountain, they are careful to have their 
white raiment sanctified by the priest, with the imprinted badge which 
‘shall ever proclaim them true pilgrims. Some of the more devout 
afterwards make the circuit of the mountain lower down, skirting the 
highest villages ; but, as this is a distance of seventy-five miles, the 
greater number rest contented with the ascent. 

I would fain enlarge upon this marvellous mountain, so exquisite in 
its form, so majestic in its height, so spell-binding in its influence. 
It seems the very embodiment of the nation’s ideal, as it towers above 
the lesser heights around, and commands the reverence of many a 
province near and far. The Japanese student, returning to his country 
with his mind full of Western lore, forgets it all as from the ship’s deck 
he catches sight of the white cone glistening above the blue Pacific, and 
doffs his cap in presence of the Parnassus of his country; and the 
foreigner, sailing homeward after a few years’ residence in Tdokiyd 
or Yokohama, can scarce forbear to make a like obeisance, as he 
views for the last time this matchless work of God, which, by its 
subtle fascination, has wellnigh wrought within him a belief in its 
personality. 

As I have not only, like a good pilgrim, made the ascent of Fuji and 
walked round its crater, but have also made the circuit of its base, I 
may class myself among the more earnest of its votaries. It was winter 
when we made the lower circuit, and the whole of the upper cone was 
covered with virgin snow. One afternoon we were threading a forest. 
Fallen trees lay at random on eacl. side of the path, and the remaining 
stumps, each topped by a ball o: snow, looked spectre-like, as with 
various weird forms they stood in the dead silence. For the silence was 
such as could be felt. A serene sky could be seen between the branches 
overhead, unflecked with a single cloud ; not a breath of wind moved a 
leaf ; no bird, insect, or living creature of any kind reminded one of life. 
Behind, before, and around, nothing but motionless, unending vistas 
of trees. 

“ Forest on forest hung about our head 
Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there, 
Not so much life as on a summer’s day 


Robs one light seed from the feather’d grass ; 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest.” 


Through the trees on the western side, a ruddy glow announced the 
majestic departure of the sun behind the hoary trunks and labyrinths 
of boughs, and twilight shed its waning gleam upon the forest. Then 
we caught a glimpse, through some leafless boughs, of the sacred cone 
almost merging into the twilight sky, and presently came out upon a 
wide bleak moor covered with long yellow grass. The queenly moon 
had risen with her courtier stars to reign over the night-world. On 
our left was the presence of the sacred mountain, lying pale and serene, 
as if robed in its death-shroud, a downy cloud steeped in moonlight rest- 
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ing on its forehead. Looming dark through the silver beams, a bleak 
ridge appeared beyond the sweeps of moorland, and towards this our 
course was directed. Impressed with the sublimity of the scene, we 
wended our way across the waste in silence. Even the monotonous 
minor songs of our guides now came at wider intervals. For several 
miles we continued in this way, when suddenly we found ourselves 
entering a wood, the greater width of the road in which indicated the 
nearness of some abode of man. The barking of dogs, evidently at no 
great distance, changed hope into certainty, and at eight o'clock we 
entered the courtyard of the principal house in the hamlet of Hitoina. 
We were, of course, most hospitably received, and were admitted into a 
large kitchen, with black rafters overhead, and an open fire-place in the 
centre of the floor, in which a fire of logs was speedily kindled. Here 
we sat warming our feet, while some supper was being prepared, the 
tickle flames alternately revealing and leaving lost in the darkness the 
forms of ourselves and our mountaineer hosts. 

It would take long to tell how, next morning, above the long stalks of 
grass we got a glimpse of the sea, and, as we advanced, the blue stretch 
of water widened ; how undulations, with dark spiral conifers and fertile 
slopes rich in tea-plantations and feathery bamboo groves, took the place 
of the moor, until we found ourselves on the side where the mountain 
rises with one graceful sweep from the Pacific ; and how, some days later, 
having completed our circuit just as the clear weather broke, we bent our 
steps homeward through a snowstorm. 

Fuji-san has a beauty quite unique, not only in Japan, but, we believe, 
in the world. The mountains which, reef-like, surround it on all sides 
except the south, where its base is washed by the ocean, are comparatively 
low, seldom exceeding 4000 feet ; and thus the vast cone is all the more 
impressive, being as little rivalled in height as it isin form. At the same 
time, we are led to look elsewhere than in the neighbourhood of Fuji-san 
for the perfection of Japanese alpine scenery. Lovely hills and valleys 
the Fuji region contains ; but their beauty is of the kind most charac- 
teristic of Japan, highly picturesque rather than grand. The Nikké and 
other ranges have, in addition to the prevalent luxuriant picturesqueness, 
much rugged grandeur ; but it is amid the giant heights which on three 
sides wall in the secluded province of Hida that the sublimest mountain 
scenery of Japan is to be found. The eastern border of Hida is about 
140 miles west of Tokiyé, and its western comes within 25 miles of the 
Sea of Japan. Until recently, its mountain fastnesses were a charmed 
circle within a charmed circle, isolated by nature much as the whole 
empire was isolated by man. Even yet, there are few Japanese who know 
much of its vast solitudes, while the foreigners who in summer tours have 
strayed into their midst might almost be numbered on the fingers. Here 
we have the usual wealth of exquisite greenery ; but the forests are not 
only redolent with pine, but (what surprises as much as it delights one 
whose travels have hitherto been confined to the lower altitudes of 
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Japan) they are wakeful with the songs of the cuckoo, the lark, and the 
uguist, or Japanese nightingale ; while above and amid all this are 
bleak ridges with great snow-slopes even in summer, when the last trace 
of snow has melted off Fuji-san, savage gorges whose sheer walls of bare 
rock re-echo thundering torrents at their base, and are overleapt by 
others sometimes 200 or 300 feet at a bound, passes recalling the 
bleakest in the Scottish Highlands, and grand views of mountain-land 
suggesting similar scenes in the Swiss Alps—a world of solitary heights, 
whose recesses even in summer contain no collection of huts worthy the 
name of village, and in winter are left by man to the unlimited sway of 
nature. 

It was July of 1879 when, in company with a friend, I turned my 
steps thither. We will not linger over the nursery-like suburbs of 
Tokiyé, the fertile stretches of corn-land and wooding beyond these, the 
cosy villages with their light roofs of shingle or heavier roofs of thatch, 
the numerous farm-steadings with their neatly-trimmed hedges, the 
industrious scantily-clad peasants with their few comforts but invariable 
contentment ; although in all these we might find much to interest us, as 
well as to admire. Where could we find more carefully tilled fields, or 
a greater variety of products? Rice is predominant ; but there are 
wheat, barley, rye, maize, buckwheat, millet, peas, beans, potatoes, 
turnips, carrots, beets, cucumbers, egg-plants, tea, tobacco, cotton, and 
scores of other productions too numerous to mention. Then everywhere 
there is silk-culture. Nor can we dwell on the valleys and hills which 
we had to traverse before reaching the Hida frontier, and which became 
almost oppressive in their picturesqueness, so that a piece of tame 
scenery would have been a relief. At length, having surmounted the 
long ridge of Yatsiti-ga-daké (9000 feet), and skirted the base of 
Ontaké-san, we entered Hida by the south-west corner. At the summit 
of the pass which here separated it from the province of Mino, was a 
large torii, through which we could dimly see the sacred peak of Hakii- 
san, in honour of which this portal had evidently been set up, although 
distant from it the whole breadth of a province. The valleys next 
traversed had never before been visited by foreigners, and the natives 
were so unsophisticated, so utterly unaccustomed to think of anything 
beyond their own hills, that their only way of accounting for us was to 
regard us, fair-haired Saxons as we both were, as high Japanese officials 
from the capital! It might be interesting to describe our ascent of 
Hakti-san—the climbing of perpendicular walls of rock, the cautious 
terracing of sheer precipices, with deep green pools gleaming far below 
the narrow and shaky tree-trunks which formed our road, the clutching 
at withes to save ourselves from sliding down slippery declivities, the 
pressing through entanglements of brushwood, the wading together of a 
sweeping torrent more than knee-deep, the scrambling up snow-slopes, 
the risk we at one time ran from lvose boulders, the two nights we spent in 
sheds on the mountain. But space fails, and we pass over a week, at 
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the end of which, after a somewhat similar ascent,* we were in the 
Murodé, just below the great stony ridge of Taté-yama. 

The Murodé on these sacred mountains is the building near the 
summit where the priest lives during the climbing season, and where 
shelter is also provided for pilgrims. A more comfortless resting-place 
than the Murodo of Taté-yama it would be difficult to conceive. Loom- 
ing gauntly through rain and mist, it was yet welcome to us after a 
toilsome climb in very unpropitious weather. But all it had to give 
was room to lie on the hard floor of a bare wooden shed, while a biting 
wind penetrated through every chink, and even through the doorway, 
which we had to cover with a mat, and a fire of pine-wood in the centre 
of the floor sent clouds of suffocating smoke into every corner. Between 
the smoke and the draughts we had not much comfort that night. 

But all discomfort was forgotten when the morrow dawned. Through 
the cold air the complete ridge of Taté-yama, about 2000 feet above us, 
appeared pale but clear-cut against a cloudless sky. An hour’s climb 
over moorland, snow-fields, and stones, brought us to the summit, a 
little stony platform, on which was a neat shrine, 9500 feet above the 
sea. The view which we now commanded baffles description. The 
whole of Japan seemed to lie at our feet, as indeed did its most romantic 
portion. 

‘Underneath the young grey dawn 
A multitude of dense white fleecy clouds, 


Wandering in thick flocks among the mountains, 
Shepherded by the slow unwilling wind.” 


And what a world of mountains! N.E. by E. appeared Nantai-zau 
in the Nikké range, more than 100 miles off ; somewhat S.E. of E., the 
volcano Asama-yama, with its cloud of smoke ; E.S.E., Yatsti-ga-daké ; 
S.E., Fuji-san, nearly 120 miles distant on the opposite coast ; then, 
more to the S.E., the two Koma-ga-také ; 8.S.E., Ontaké-san ; more to 
the S., and comparatively in the foreground, the strikingly precipitous 
Yari-ga-také,t the Arrow Peak; due S., Noriktira, the Saddle ; then 
S.W., Hakii-san ; besides scores of less known peaks, mostly in the fore- 
ground. The effect of this vast assemblage of mountains rising into the 
dawn-flushed sky is indescribable. They were singing the one hymn to 
Christ, which for ages, though little understood, they had been singing : 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. . . . All things were made by Him.” Below our feet 
was a sheer precipice, which descended into a rocky valley ; but, with 
this exception, the eastward view consisted only of peaks rising out of a 
sea of clouds. Westward lay the plain of Yetchiu, the pale green of 
rice-fields varied with darker sprinklings of trees; through this, as 


* It should be mentioned that we climbed Haki-san and Taté-yama not by any of the 
pilgrims’ paths, but by the most precipitous sides; hence some of our most romantic 
experiences. 

+ 10,300 feet, and therefore the second highest mountain in Japan, 
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clearly as on a map, river-courses wound to the sea—furthest south the 
Jindzi-gawa, with the houses of the castle-town of Toyama clustered on 
its banks some distance from the shore, nearer us the Jégttwanji-gawa, 
more north still the Kamichi-gawa, and northward of our position the 
Kurobé-gawa. These all lost themselves in a blue sea, washing a flat 
irregular shore. To the S.W. was the promontory of Noto, beyond 
whose narrow neck the blue waters again appeared, before they merged 
in the sky. We thus commanded almost the entire breadth of the 
empire ; for we stood above the sea of Japan, and on the S.E. we could 
see the unmistakable cone of Fuji-san, which rises from the Pacific. 
Under the canopy of those silent white clouds, millions of our fellow- 
men were waking up to the cares and toils of another day ; but there 
was no indication even of their valleys or plains. In this vast silence, 
“far from the madding crowd,” and exalted even above the clouds, we 
seemed to be more in heaven than on earth ; our position was rather 
that of gods on the serene summit of Olympus than of men of the work- 
a-day world. 

Engrossed with the sublime prospect, we had hardly noticed the 
arrival on the summit of the mountain, of a priest in his canonical white 
robes and a party of pilgrims. But their conversation now awoke us 
from our reverie. We did not understand all that was said, but the 
mention of the sum of yo rin (;‘cths of a cent) led us to suppose that 
a bargain was being struck about the cost of the priest’s ministrations. 
At length terms were come to, and the priest sank on his knees in front 
of the little shrine, with the pilgrims in the same attitude around him, 
and offered up a prayer, in which Taté-yama and Ishikawa (the name 
of the prefecture) were often mentioned ; after which he clapped his 
hands, and there was a general mumble in childishly beseeching tones 
of the Buddhist prayer, “ Nami, nami, Amida Butst,” the more devout 
concluding with a deeply grateful “Arigaté” (Thank you). Then, rising 
from his knees, the priest addressed the little company, giving them an 
account of the Shinté divinities Izanagi and Izanami, and producing 
from the inside of the shrine various relics—a spear, a sword, a mirror, 
and various -coins, which the pilgrims regarded with exclamations of 
astonishment and intense satisfaction. Rice and saké (rice-beer) were 
next distributed, which brought the ceremony to a close. The inter- 
position of the Buddhist prayer into a service which was meant to be 
purely Shintd, showed how thoroughly blended the two religions have 
become in the popular mind. Puerile as much of the service was, that 
little company in white presented a striking picture as, with an earnest- 
ness which no one could question, they knelt on the rocky platform far 
above the clouds, while a great part of their romantic country lay 
mapped beneath them. 

One evening found us in an upper chamber of a handsome inn in 
Toyama. The waning twilight lay over the quiet Japanese town, with 
its straight streets and its shingle roofs intermingled with trees. Seaward, 
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a ruddy glow suffused the horizon behind the trees and the remaining 
towers of the castle of the late Lord of Yetchiu. North and east ran a 
bluish-grey line of jagged peaks, culminating in the ridge of Taté-yama. 
« Eve’s one star” brooded over this sacred mountain-land, like the light 
which burns over the inner sanctuary. 


Buddhism and Shintédism are doomed. The great body of the educated 
classes are Agnostics, and over the people generally the old religions are 
losing their hold. What is to take their place? The answer is not 
difficult ; it must be either Christianity or Atheism. We have the 
brightest hope that the former will triumph in the near future. 
Already, Buddhist temples have been used for the preaching of the Cross. 
God speed the day when the valleys of Japan shall hear, not the weird 
mystic bells of Buddhism, but the Christian bells of “peace on earth 
and goodwill toward men.” Already we see the first streak of dawn. 


WitiramM Gray Drxon. 


LEADING FEATURES OF FIRST 
CORINTHIANS. 


-" first feature which strikes us on the face of this epistle is the 

contrast which it presents to the epistle preceding it,—that to 
the Romans. There we have the apostle taking man for his subject— 
man as a sinner before the tribunal of Divine law, man arraigned and 
condemned ; or, again, man as a believer united to Christ, acquitted 
and quickened to a new life. There is an entire absence of local 
colouring. Even in the latter part, it is still rather with men in general, 
as members of the Christian Church, or as citizens, than with certain 
individuals, that the apostle is concerned. Apart from the long list of 
personal greetings which the epistle contains, it might as well have been 
sent to Antioch—had it been otherwise needed there—as to Rome. It 
is cosmopolitan in its entire scope and style, both as respects the world 
and the Church. 

It is wholly different with the epistle before us. This is emphati- 
cally a letter to the Corvnthians,—to the Corinthians as they were in 
the spring of 57 or 58 a.p. Paul bends his mind to master and deal 
with the actual circumstances of the community to which he is writing. 
From Ephesus he transfers himself in spirit to Corinth. He walks over 
the entire field of Corinthian church-life, in its internal and external 
relations, and ministers at every turn to the actual pressing want which 
he discovers. He is, in the Epistle to the Romans, like a learned 
physician, discoursing for the benefit of mankind on the general principles 
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of health. Here, he is like the same physician called in to wait on a 
much-loved patient, finding reason to consider more than the complaints 
of the sick man, finding symptoms of other deadly maladies, and, for 
the time, turning all the energies of his mind and heart upon the whole 
case, as if it were the only one with which he had anything to do. In 
reading the letter now, in the light of subsequent church history, we 
speak of certain offices and gifts as extraordinary, in contrast with those 
which we have learned to call ordinary. But Paul knows no such 
distinction. In this respect, as in others, he takes the Corinthian 
Church and deals with it just as he finds it. Whatever ulterior uses 
his letter may serve, he writes with all-absorbing intensity of spirit for 
the Corinthians whom he has before his eyes. 

The materials which he had for thus dealing with them were abundant. 
Whoever had followed him as instructors, Paul was the father or planter 
of the Church (iv. 15 ; iii. 6,10). He had spent upwards of a year 
and a-half in the city and province. He knew the members personally, 
and was acquainted with all their surroundings. The commercial 
activity of the place, with the luxury and vice which it fostered ; the 
Aphrodite worship, with its thousands of privileged votaries ; the 
universal abandonment to sensuality, which made Corinth a by-word in 
Greece ; the idol feasts ; the rhetoric of the schools; and the pride of 
Greek wisdom, were all as well known to Paul as to any of the 
Corinthians. As to the state of the Church, it is true that some time 
had elapsed since his first long stay among its members,—apparently 
between four and five years. Apollos had followed him, and other 
teachers besides had been active among them. But we may be sure 
that Paul’s eye followed their history very closely. It is almost certain 
that he visited them during this interval, though for a very short period, 
most probably crossing over from Ephesus some time in the course of 
his three years’ stay in that city.* Thereafter, he wrote to them what 
was probably a very short letter which, has not been preserved.t “I 
wrote unto you in the epistle,” he says, “ not to company with forni- 
cators.” And now, when sitting down to write them at some length, 
he had most. trustworthy reports up to the latest time to go upon. 
From themselves, Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus had arrived 
at Ephesus with a letter, requiring his judgment on several perplex- 
ing questions.{ The scandal arising from the toleration of a case 
of gross incest within the Church was spread everywhere.§ And 
lastly, some members of the household of Chloe,||—whether Ephe- 
sian or Corinthian we cannot tell, but bearing the latest tidings of the 
state of things at Corinth,—-completed the materials which the apostle 
required. 

Thus the letter before us has a strictly epistolary character. It forms 
part of a correspondence. The apostle sits down to it with questions 
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* 2 Cor. ii. 1; xii. 14, 21; xiii. 1, 2. t 1 Cor. v. 9 
t Chap. xvi. 17. § Chap. v. 1. Chap. i. 11. 
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to answer which he will take up at the proper time and place. But his 
object is much larger than to answer the questions expressly proposed 
to him. He calls up the entire condition and wants of the Church with 
which he is corresponding, and addresses himself to the problem how 
such a body is to be purified and regulated, so that it shall reflect the 
mind of Christ—so that it shall correspond with its designation, “The 
Church of God, . . . them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, saints by 
call of God.” * 

With an aim so particular and specific, dealing so directly and 
intensely with the exigencies of the hour, there is room for an @ priori 
apprehension about the epistle. We might fear that it would turn out 
to be of limited interest and value. Suppose any other body of men 
belonging to the same age addressed with the same minute particularity, 
and what would have been the result ? A document of little more than 
antiquarian interest, a thing of the dead past, marking, if it had come 
down to us, how entirely human life, both in thought and action, 
had shifted and changed. Why is it not so with this Epistle to the 
Corinthians ? 

On examining it, we find that our apprehension is obviated by three 
facts :— 

1. We have indicated the first already. Those Corinthians are in 
the eyes of Paul “the Church of God, . . . the sanctified in Christ 
Jesus, . . . who are at Corinth.” It is not in any ephemeral aspect 
that he regards them, but in their relation Godward and Christward. 
Indeed, it is from their many vagaries in the direction and under the 
sway of the ephemeral and mundane that he strives to recall them to 
their heritage in the Divine and eternal. They surrender themselves too 
absolutely to the spirit of the time—the hero of the hour. From such 
slavishness they must be recalled as God’s sanctified ones.. They are 
not even Paul’s ; Paul is theirs. “Therefore,” he says, summing up 
the first great section of his epistle, “let no man glory in men; for all 
things are yours, whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or 
life, or death, or things present, or things to come: all are yours; and 
ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.”+ What is worthily written to a 
community, of which such things may be said, can never become an 
antiquarian curiosity. 

2. A second fact, telling in the same direction, emerges as we read 
the epistle. We find that the apostle has to do with a Church 
singularly fitted to be a beacon or guide to the Church catholic of all 
ages. It had received the fundamental truths of the Christian faith. 
“The Spirit of power” { had attended Paul’s artless, unadorned declara- 
tion of them. In a way to which they had been wholly unaccustomed 
—a way utterly different from that used by the masters of philosophy 
and eloquence, ‘the preaching of Jesus Christ and Him crucified” had 
been demonstrated to them to be truly of God. Christianity, in its 


* Chap. i. 2. + Chap. iii, 21, t Chap. ii, 4, 
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doctrines, and as a Divine and living power, was firmly planted among 
them. It had been so for five or six years. But it was Christianity 
with everything before it to do, and every sort of adverse influence 
playing unhindered on it, to pollute or quench it. It had to contend 
with difficulties in the family and social life. How were they to be 
met? It had to contend with the utter profligacy and idolatry of the 
city. How was it to get and keep clear of them? It was assailed with 
the claims of Greek philosophy. How was it to adjust itself towards 
them? Besides, however it might be with other places, Corinth could 
not be kept as a “preserve-ground” for the apostle. It received all 
manner of teachers from east and west—from Ephesus, Jerusalem, and 
Rome—in the great tide of intercourse which flowed into it. What were 
they to make of those various teachers ? of the new ways and thoughts 
they brought? of their objections to Paul? of their pretensions to a 
higher enlightenment or authority ? The infant Church of Corinth, with 
relations so manifold, complicated, and difficult crowded upon it—with 
questions of principle and expediency to be answered at every turn— 
had really the entire scale of church experiences to go through. At least 
this will be apparent if we add the two characteristics of a more internal 
kind, which come out so prominently in the epistle. 

I mean, first, the entirely free, and, as we should now say, democratic 
spirit, according to which the church-life at Corinth had developed. 
Rule and order had evidently not been put in the foreground. There 
had been no cut-and-dry system ready to receive the Corinthians when 
they came over to the faith. Rather, the life quickened by faith had 
been left in great measure to be a law unto itself. According to the 
Charismata, or gifts bestowed by the Spirit, the members had been 
encouraged to seek and to fill their various places in the Christian body. 
This freedom was largely, and not always wisely, exercised in their 
solemn assemblies. It pervaded their entire church-life. 

The other characteristic to be remarked is, the singular wealth of 
spiritual endowments which the Corinthian Church had to manage. 
The apostle introduces his letter by thanking God for this wealth: “I 
thank my God always on your behalf, for the grace of God which is given 
you by Jesus Christ; that in every thing ye are enriched by Him, in all 
utterance, and in all knowledge, . . . so that ye come behind in no gift.” * 
Perhaps Meyer is right in regarding this thanksgiving as referring to 
“the spiritual blessings of Christianity in general.” Certainly it must 
include these. So that we have a Church before us which is no way 
deficient in the ordinary gifts of grace. But besides these, what a 
wealth of extraordinary endowments, as we now call them, do we find! 
We have men endowed as prophets, declaring with authority and power 
within a certain range the mind of God; then, “ miracles, gifts of heal- 
ing, diversities of tongues, interpretation of tongues.”+ This wealth, 
with the democratic freedom of which I have spoken, formed a new 

* Chap. i. 4, 5, 7. + Chap. xii. 28. 
VOL. V.—NO. XXX. 2F 
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element of difficulty to the young Church. While, on the one hand, it 
had to face all the perplexities and temptations of Christianity ferment- 
ing in the midst of every heathen influence, it had, on the other, to guard 
against intoxication from the most singular spiritual privileges and 
endowments. To deal with such a case was therefore, as we have said, 
to arm the Church catholic for all her possible experiences. And 
hence this most strictly epistolary letter has its wniversal and perpetual 
value. 

3. Only, to secure this result there needed to be added a third fact. 
We could suppose such a state of things met by minute, detailed legis- 
lation, and nothing more. In that event the letter would be a code of 
laws, so manifold and particular as to become obsolete with the change 
of times and circumstances. This danger is obviated by the fact that 
Paul writes as one “ called to be an apostle of Jesus Christ through the 
will of God.”* The whole tenor of the epistle is a protest against 
our regarding the authority from which it emanates as simply that of 
Paul. Unless we ascend higher for the real authorship, the epistle is self- 
contradictory and self-condemned. It gives itself over to utter rejection 
and contempt. For its fundamental contention is that the sole authority 
over the Church in the way of teaching and guidance belongs to Christ 
Jesus, as opposed to every discovery or invention of human thought.t 
The proclaimed author, then, is not Paul inventing or discovering or dic- 
tating, but Paul giving forth the mind and will of Christ, Paul guided 
by the Spirit of Christ. This claim and consciousness appear in connec- 
tion with the most ordinary matters submitted to him. Should a widow 
marry again? Paul says, “She is at liberty to be married to whom she 
will, only in the Lord. But she is happier if she so abide; and I 
think that I also have the Spirit of God” (doxé dé kayo IIveiua 
Ocod éxew).{ Our English version unfortunately encourages a false 
impression by rendering, “I think also that I have the Spirit of 
God,” as if it meant, “I think this is not my own judgment merely, 
but that I have the Spirit of God confirming it.” This sort of duality 
in the mind of the apostle is plainly excluded by the xayw (I also). It 
can only mean, I also, whatever other teachers there may be, who have or 
claim to have the same prerogative. § The words have been quoted as an 
acknowledgment of the lack or suspension of inspired authority, so far. 
But when rightly interpreted, they add to the otherwise unimpeach- 
able proof of the full Divine authority and guidance under which the 
apostle writes throughout. If his readers are reminded of the fact in 


* Chap. i. 1. t Chap. i. 12, 30, 31 ; ii. 18-23 ; iv. 1, &c. t Chap. vii. 39, 40. 

§, Meyer’s paraphrase of the dex 34 x¢ya is: “I think this so that I may expect you to 
regard my opinion not as that of a purely human individuality, but as originated under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit communicated to me, and therefore as worthy to be 
accepted and followed.” On the 30x he quotes the note of Estius, “minus dicit, plus 
volens intelligi” ; and adds, “In both expressions [the ‘I also,’ and the ‘I think’] there 
is a polemical side-glance at Paul’s opponents at Corinth.”—Com, in loc, 
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connection with a matter confessedly of comparative indifference, surely 
it is a fact which is inwoven with the entire epistle. The author is no 
merely passive “stylus.” He is indeed the intelligent and energetic 
organ of the Church’s Head, the Lord Jesus, but His organ or instru- 
ment still. 

And hence the epistle cannot be a bare system of rules. Coming 
from such a source, the words written cannot fail to be “spirit and 
life.” They address the Church as a living organism, to be penetrated 
and pervaded by the principles of that life which her Lord communi- 
cates. Nothing can be rightly settled till it has got its proper relation, 
its place and character, in reference to Him. The apostle, under this 
high guidance, walks over the field of Corinthian wants and dangers, 
bringing Christ in His Divine glory, and work, and spirit, and power, to 
bear upon them all. It is not enough for him to give a practical direc- 
tion,—Do this or that. Every counsel must be based on the living 
Christian principle which makes it valid and quickening. One example 
will suffice,—again taken from a subject of very subordinate importance. 
He has before him the question, whether men should pray or prophesy, 
“veiled,” and whether a woman should pray or prophesy, “ unveiled.” 
In both cases he answers, No. But here is the lofty proposition from 
which he starts, and which he would have the Christian conscience to 
bring down and apply : ‘I would have you know that the head of every 
man is Christ, and the head of the woman is the man, and the head of 
Christ is God.”* We may find it difficult to trace the application of 
the principle to a matter so trivial and so remote from our own experi- 
ence. But all the more does the “I would have you know ” illustrate 
the one region of Light and Life within which the apostle sought the 
solution of all questions, and with which he strove to unite everything 
pertaining to the Church’s thought and action. 

As to the contents of the epistle, we have noticed that Paul had cer- 
tain questions lying before him to be answered. They were these: Is 
it right for the unmarried among us to marry, and, if right, is it expedi- 
ent? In the case of the married, is separation lawful? In the case of 
mixed marriages, how should the believer act, whether husband or wife ? 
Should fathers give their daughters in marriage or not ? 

And the apostle throws into the same category, to show the compre- 
hensiveness of his general principle, the question : What is the believer 
to make of his circumcision or uncircumcision, of his freedom or 
servitude ?+ 

Next, “touching things offered to idols,” is it lawful to partake of 
them or not ? and, if lawful, is it expedient ? 

* Chap. xi. 3. 

+ Itis curious to remark on this last point that by the ellipsis of a word—whether tasu#sdie, 
freedom, or dovasie, servitude, is the question—he has left his judgment open to directly 
opposite interpretations. Stanley says: “It is one of the most nicely-balanced questions 


in the interpretation of the New Testament. . . . On the whole, the probability seems 
slightly to incline to the second,”—that is, to the reading, even if thou canst become free, 
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Then, concerning spiritual gifts, what is their relative value and 
importance? How are they to be exercised in the Church ? 

And last, about the collection for the poor saints in Palestine ; how 
is it to be gone about ? 

The answering of these questions—with interpolated digressions vin- 
dicating his apostleship,* rebuking the abuses committed at their love- 
feasts, and reinstating the Lord’s Supper in its true place and character,t 
along with the sublime episode on the doctrine of the resurrection,} 
—occupies the latter part of the epistle from the beginning of chapter vii. 
onwards. 

He sets in the foreground points about which they were, perhaps, 
less anxious to hear. He deals with the schisms or contentions which 
prevailed among them, and which appeared in the party-names which 
were in use.§ He settles with trenchant severity the case of the inces- 
tuous person who was tolerated as a member.|| He deplores and con- 
demns the light-hearted and selfish litigiousness to which they are 
given, impleading one another before heathen magistrates ; and warns 
them that the fornication, which seems so tolerable a thing at Corinth, 
belongs to that unrighteousness which excludes from all participation in 
the kingdom of God.‘ 

These subjects occupy the first six chapters. 

With a field before us so wide, and embracing so many miscellaneous 
topics, it will, perhaps, be most profitable to fix our attention on the 
leading views respecting the Church which guide the apostle in his 
judgments, and to select a single example of the mode in which he 
applies each of them. 

1. First, the Church of God is one. It is one because Christ is one. 
If He could be divided, there would be room for divisions (*xicuara) 
in the Church. But as He is one and indivisible, there is no ground 
for divisions, but only for unity. 

It is with this principle the apostle encounters the “contentions ” 
which prevail at Corinth, one saying, “I am Paul’s ; another, I belong to 
Apollos ; another, I belong to Cephas ; and another, I am Christ’s.”** The 
origin of this state of things is most probably indicated by the order 
which the apostle follows in describing it. There were those who clung 
with a bigoted and exclusive attachment to Paul, the father of the 
Church. They were wedded to his form and style, and viewed every- 
thing which came from any other quarter, or in any other style, with 
suspicion, as untrue to the grand and simple faith. Others had been fascin- 
ated by Paul’s successor, Apollos. His forms of thought, moulded by 
rather choose or use servitude. Paul has evidently no fear that the Corinthians will 
misunderstand him. And what would they most naturally understand? We incline to 
think, the very opposite of the Dean’s view. And this should be decisive in a case where 
other considerations are so evenly balanced. Paul would have required to use the word 
Bovasia, servitude, if he had meant it. 


* Chap. ix. t Chap. xi. t Chap. xv. § Chaps. i.-iv. 
|| Chap. v. 7 Chap. vi. ** Chap. i. 12. 
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his Alexandrine training, and his rich eloquence of expression, could not 
fail to have a charm of their own for Greek minds. Hence the cleaving 
to him, and the contemptuous aversion to Paul’s teaching, as having in 
it no flavour of the Greek codia (wisdom). In course of time, Peter 
could not but be known among them as the Apostle of the Circumcision, 
and the /irst among the twelve. To the Jewish element of the Corinthian 
Church, Cephas could hardly fail to become what Apollos was to the 
Greek section. And lastly, it is not wonderful if a reaction against 
these multiplying divisions led some to rush to the opposite extreme. 
They would have done with Paul, and Apollos, and Cephas alike. 
They would not be subject to any man’s teaching. They would acknow- 
ledge Christ alone. Either they went back on the history of Jesus, His 
sayings and doings, putting aside the apostolic teaching as an unwar- 
ranted and inferior addition; or, perhaps, they pretended to some 
mystical communion with Him, and some revelation vouchsafed, which 
put them on the same level as Paul or Peter.* Anyhow, this fourth 
designation is evidently a party-name, like the other three.+ 

Such seems to be the natural explanation of the apostle’s brief descrip- 
tion. Much learned ingenuity has been expended in educing out of the 
slender materials before us the character and principles of four full-blown 
parties—a Pauline, an Apollonian, a Petrine, and a Christine. Like the 
spider’s constructions, the operation is skilful, but the result similarly 
unsubstantial. If we had to do with developed parties, we should have 
heard more about them, both here and in the second epistle. Despite 
the divisions indicated, the Corinthians all “ came together,” t as included 
in the Church of Christ. 
But the state of things was threatening, and the apostle meets it with 

a very full and fervently-argued statement of the unity of the Church. 
To forget this truth, and zealously reproduce the diversities of men, is 
virtually to deify man, and that in a sphere which God has made signally 
His own. For the Gospel which the Church receives is God’s revelation 
as set over against man’s discoveries, or, rather, his abortive efforts at 
discovery.§ Further, this revelation becomes practically hers, not in the 
strength of natural understanding, but in the strength of spiritual illu- 
minations (not as Wvyxixy, but as mvevuariy.)|| She grows as “God's 
husbandry.” She is built up as “ God’s building.” She is thus in the 
world a unity of God’s making from first to last—“ a new creature in 
Christ Jesus.” {] Whoever may be used by God as His fellow-labourer, 
it is He who, on the failure and wreck of human wisdom,** gives her the 

* There is probably a reference to this claim in the words we find iu the second epistle, 
x. 7, “If any man trust to himself that he is Christ’s, let him of himself think this again 
that as he is Christ’s, so are we Christ’s.” 

+ Calvin characterises them exactly, thus :—“ Et illi, qui a Christo Christianos se dice- 
bant, quatenus ab aliis sese per schisma separabant, illo nomine sibi solum appropriato, 
schismatis rei erant.” 


t Chap. xi. 18, 19. § Chap. i. 19-21. || Chap. ii, 14, 15. 
“| Chap. iii. 9. ** Chaps. i. 19, 20; iii. 19, 20, 
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life and light, the progress and perfection, which are distinctively her 
own. In no conceivable way could the axe be laid more decisively to 
the root of Rationalism as the guide of the Church’s faith. Nor could 
her true unity be more conclusively established as against those false 
unities which rest finally on an appeal to a human tribunal, whether 
ecclesiastical or civil. If words mean anything, this epistle proclaims 
that, whether in questions of faith or practice, there is but one supreme 
authority to which the Church is permitted to bow, “the mind of 
Christ.” 

2. A second leading thought is: The Church is a unity comprehend- 
ing variety of opinion and attainment. It embraces men and babes, 
strong and weak, Jew and Gentile. Therefore in matters subordinate 
there must be mutual forbearance. 

The moral beauty and delicacy with which Paul carries this principle 
into the question of meats offered to idols, hardly excites in us the 
admiration which it should, because we are so familiar with it. ‘“ We 
have knowledge,” said some,—we know that an idol is nothing.* They 
would have insisted on a dogmatic deliverance that no scruple about eat- 
ing the idol-offerings should be tolerated. Others would have demanded 
a dogmatic deliverance condemning the action as sinful in any and every 
case. And probably a dogmatic utterance on either side would have rent 
the young Church in two. Instead of countenancing any such rough- 
and-ready procedure, Paul points to the training in brotherly tenderness 
which is opened up in this region. “ Knowledge puffeth up, but love 
buildeth up.”t Dogma and law have their place in the Church. But 
there is a region into which they cannot come, without producing arro- 
gance on the one side and destruction on the other. 

3. The third leading thought is: The unity of the Church is an 
organic unity, implying diversity of place and function. Unity in 
diversity is the law of church-life. 

‘ Now there are diversities of gifts (charismata) but the same spirit, 
and there are diversities of administrations, but the same Lord ; and 
there are diversities of operations (energemata), but it is the same God 
which worketh all in all.” { As the part exists for the whole, the 
member for the body, the apostle asserts this law in the Church, “ to 
each is given the manifestation of the Spirit for the common good.” § 

We have indicated already what a rich field the Corinthian Church 
presented for -the application of this principle. In applying it, Paul 
asserts the value and place and right of every charism. But in their 
public exercise he judges of them according to their public usefulness 
—their subserviency to the edification and. extension of the Church. 
It is on this ground that he assigns the first place to “ prophesying.” || 
The Corinthians themselves were unduly carried away by the desire of 
speaking with tongues, perhaps the most mysterious and striking of all 


* Chap. viii. 2. + Chap. viii. 1. t Chap. xii. 4-6. 


§ Chap. xii. 7, “‘xeds +3 cup pégoy.” Chap. xiv. 1. 
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the charisms.* It had evidently something fascinating about it. And 
it was not unnatural that it should be overvalued and overdone, if the 
word may be used, in that infant Church. Paul is therefore at pains to 
recall them to the vastly higher value, for the Church and the world, of 
the gift of prophecy. Of the prevalence and value of this gift in the 
early Churches, we, for the most part, take far too little account. Paul 
certainly does not. Long after the date of this epistle he tells the 
Ephesians that they are “built on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets,’ t where he manifestly refers, not to the prophets of the Old 
Testament, but to those of the New Testament Churches. { Here he 
speaks of their power and value both within the Church and for the 
conviction of unbelievers in the most impressive terms—terms so minute 
and vivid that we can hardly avoid the conviction that the apostle is 
recalling an actual scene more or less frequently witnessed by himself. 
“ But if all prophesy, and there come in one that believeth not, or one 
unlearned, he is convinced of all, he is judged of all ; and thus are the 
secrets of his heart made manifest ; and so, falling down on his face, he 
will worship God, and report that God is in you of a truth.”§ With 
effects like these before him, we can understand why Paul should so 
urgently appeal to the Corinthians to “ desire spiritual gifts, but rather 
that ye may prophesy.” || 

4. The last leading thought is this: The Church is a unity whose 
inmost character or soul is Love (aya7n). Without this she becomes 
“as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 

The immediate application of this principle is to the ambition of the 
Corinthians for the possession and display of gifts. But as the apostle 
touches this theme, he feels that he is presenting the one great antidote 
to all the dangers and evils with which the Church has to contend. 
Could he only present it in its incomparable superiority to every other 
object of desire, in the beauty of its nature, the blessedness of its action, 
and the undecaying glory of its being! Could he only set it in the 
fair light of its own perfections, so that it might never cease to beckon 


* We cannot think that this was the gift of speaking in a foreign tongue so that the 
foreigner might understand what was said. It was an ecstatic utterance, not always 
followed by the understanding of the speaker himself, and requiring another gift to make 
it intelligible, the gift of the interpretation of the tongue. See xiv. 2, which Delitzsch 
thus interprets :—‘ He speaks in a state of inspiration only through the medium of the 
intuitional side of the human spirit directed Godward—a state in which the self-conscious- 
ness is, as it were, suppressed or overpowered by the Divine influence completely taking 
possession of the human soul ; in short, a state of mystic ecstasy, which, when partaking 
of the character of a gift, creates for itself a form of speech in which the soul breaks 
forth, as it were, in holy dithyrambics.” The quotation sufficiently shows the darkness 
of the subject. 

+ Eph. ii. 20. 

t This is put beyond all reasonable doubt by comparing the words almost immediately 
following, Eph. iii. 5, where the holy apostles and prophets of the New Testament are con- 
trasted with those to whom revelations were made in former ages, 

§ Chap. xiv. 24. || Chap. xiv. 1. 
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the Church from all her lower pursuits and unworthy contentions, and 
guide her a more excellent way! For what else than the supreme 
pursuit of Love will preserve her members in their true relations to one 
another, to the world, and to God! What else in the midst of such 
freedom and diversity will secure oneness and harmony! Nay, what 
else will save her from chaos and corruption ! 

It is plainly such considerations which give birth to the ode on Love 
in chap. xiii. The high strain to which the apostle rises, and which he 
maintains all through, with its poetical rhythm and cadences, reveals his 
intense desire to reflect the loveliness of his theme, but all this with the 
practical end in view of arresting the mind of the Church for the supreme 
object of her pursuit and the controlling principle of her action. 

One cannot help thinking what a glorious object in history the 
Corinthian Church would have presented, had she answered to the 
model thus lovingly sketched for her : true to the Divine faith, spiritual, 
pure, tender, active—the embodiment and living exercise of Christian 
love. The ideal yet waits to be realised. 

ALEXANDER CUSIN. 


PRESBYTERIAN SERVICES AT CAMBRIDGE. 


HE undergraduate who has been brought up in the Presbyterian 
Church experiences some rude shocks when he arrives at Cam- 
bridge, especially if he has never previously resided in England. The 
term “ Dissenter,” which he finds for the first time applied to him, 
has a harsh and unkindly sound, seeming to throw an impassable gulf 
between him and his Episcopalian fellow. He soon begins to fancy 
he is regarded with a measure of suspicion, perhaps dislike,—that 
he is altogether an outsider, and may not be admitted into the inner 
coteries where the Church-of-England spirit most reigns) He uncon- 
sciously asks himself what crime he or his parents have been guilty 
of to deserve all this. How has the brand been so deeply impressed 
upon him and his kindred that he should not be regarded as a member 
of the Church—that the word “Church” should be carefully withheld 
from his denomination and place of worship—that his minister should 
not be regarded as a clergyman, but spoken of as an unauthorised teacher, 
and his people understood to be an inferior class ? 

As he gradually opens his eyes, all this seems exceedingly strange. 
How comes it about that the liberality with which university men are 
usually credited fails so completely in this direction? The only answer 
that we find it possible to give is that it springs almost entirely from 
ignorance. Being brought up in “ the Church,” carefully excluded from 
all outside influence, taught to regard Dissent as something unworthy, 
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early impressions abide. The ignorance of the average clerical student 
of all religious movements outside his own pale is both amazing and 
amusing. That Presbyterians and Unitarians are the same class of 
people, that the Methodists are another branch of the same body, are 
assertions which might be safely hazarded without fear of contradiction 
within these exclusive circles ; and if any one should add that Papists are 
Dissenters as well, his statement would be challenged only by some 
budding Ritualist who has got an idea into his head. If you go to 
an undergraduate prayer-meeting whose rules forbid the introduction of 
denominational matter, you need not be astonished if, all unconscious of 
violating the rule, the subject discussed should be fasting, and the authority 
appealed to, the Prayer Book. There is a story we have heard some- 
where of a staunch churchwoman venturing into a Presbyterian church. 
During the course of the service the minister repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer. ‘ Do you use our Lord’s Prayer ?” said the lady when after- 
wards introduced to the minister. “Yes,” he said sarcastically, “and 
your Bible too.” This is a true picture of the state of things. What 
tends perhaps to intensify, at the present, the feeling, and to encourage 
the idea that it is an act of duty and loyalty to the established order of 
things to close the eyes to all outside the sacred enclosure, is the con- 
sciousness that a tide of liberalism is rolling against the hitherto closed 
doors, which may eventually break down every bulwark altogether. 
When the storm begins to threaten, the traveller hugs his garments 
more closely about him. Thus, in truth, all the idols enumerated by 
Bacon,—the Idols of the Tribe, the Idols of the Cave, the Idols of the 
Forum, and the Idols of the Theatre,—conspire to impart a strange and 
perverted aspect to every religious institution which dares to rear its 
head beside the favoured sect. 

It may be easily supposed that the peculiar position in which the 
dissenting undergraduate finds himself, makes him look round about 
him with curiosity and interest, and inquire into the ways of that 
“Church” life which he finds so portentous. This inquiry is all the 
more interesting, as it is here and at Oxford where the élite of the 
clergy and the governing classes of England are educated. The genius 
loct must mould and fashion their habits of thought, impart to them a 
tone which probably never leaves them ; and it must be largely true, as 
the Cambridge preachers are fond of asserting, that the life of the 
English nation is influenced to its furthest bounds by the character of 
its ancient University seats. The religious duties which the student is 
expected to perform are carefully set forth in his college regulations. 
He is, in the first place, required to be in attendance at chapel a fixed 
number of times every week. He is also informed that the University 
sermon is preached every Sunday afternoon in Great St. Mary’s Church. 
Morning and evening throughout the term, the same service is repeated 
in the chapel,—Sundays and saints’ days being generally honoured by 
additional music, and by the students appearing in their surplices. 
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College servants, specially deputed for the purpose, note the names of 
those present, and at the end of the week it is known to the authorities 
how many times each person has been present ; and those who have 
failed to keep the requisite number are subjected to a reprimand. It 
is not to be expected that these services will be attended in any other 
spirit than that of task-work. To get up of a morning and be in 
chapel by seven, to interrupt studies and engagements of every kind at 
half-past six in the afternoon, to rush off in order to be in time to listen 
to the same familiar words, and to utter the same responses day by day 
and week by week, cannot but be regarded as a piece of distasteful task- 
work by the great majority, and is anything but favourable to in- 
creasing one’s reverence for sacred things. When we first attempted to 
perform the task, we were reminded of a traveller who, riding through 
a native settlement in Australasia, observed a chapel in the centre of it. 
He asked a white settler in the neighbourhood if the natives were very 
attentive to their religious duties. “Yes,” he replied, “they are more 
attentive than we are ; for the bell rings every morning at seven o’clock, 
and they all throw a blanket over their shoulders and rush into the 
chapel, and, having said their prayers, soon find their way back to 
bed.” According to this estimate, the student’s piety is very con- 
spicuous. 

The audience of the College Chapel are seldom favoured with a 
sermon. Nor does the University preacher usually succeed in attract- 
ing more than two or three hundred out of the three thousand students 
who might be present. That is to say, there is a special service for the 
whole University every Sunday afternoon in Great St. Mary’s. This, it 
may be said for the benefit of those who have never visited Cambridge, 
is the University Church, where all special University sermons are 
preached. The preachers are selected and their names are published a 
full year beforehand. Great men as they are, most of them singularly 
fail to interest their audience, or to impress one with the idea that they 
are saying anything worth listening to. Whether they use a pitchfork 
to catch the right key in which to modulate their utterances, or whether 
they think it ungentlemanly to deliver their addresses in the fashion 
which would strike one as the most natural and impressive, we do not 
know ; but there must be something of this to explain the uniformity of 
manner and method which characterise the University preachers. We 
can discover sometimes, when the sermon is printed and put into our 
hands for perusal, that we have been listening to a series of stimulating 
thoughts admirably put, but of this we were most unaware at the time 
of delivery. Thus, then, College Chapel and University sermon compre- 
hend the religious portion of the University’s labours for the benefit of 
its members. In addition to this, good men occasionally visit the Uni- 
versity seat and seek to influence the students by holding extra services, 
discoursing on such themes as temperance, personal religion, and such- 
like : but with these the authorities have no definite relationship. 
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In this connection, we may remark that the future clergyman travels 
very much the same course with the layman. He attends his three 
years, and usually takes a ‘‘ Poll” degree—that is, a Pass degree—so 
named from the Greek zoAdoi. During the last year he secures an 
additional certificate by attending one of the Divinity lectures. He 
must also have a certificate of attendance upon so many Communions ; 
and then he has a notice hung up intimating his intention of applying 
for “testimonials.” The current opinion is that these testimonials are 
granted as a matter of course. Then in a few months after obtaining 
his degree, he begins his year’s march, as a curate, from deacon to 
priest. 

Such are the religious influences to which Cambridge men are sub- 
jected ; and until the establishment of the Presbyterian services, there 
was nothing else for the Presbyterian section of the University. Was it 
any wonder that, living in such an atmosphere day by day, some of 
them gradually turned their back upon their ancestral faith, and became 
converts to the dominant opinions? <A gentleman resident in Cam- 
bridge mentioned, at a public meeting last term, that he personally knew 
of several cases in which this had taken place. We may hope, however, 
that now these days are past, never to return. With a wisdom which 
cannot be too highly commended, some enterprising members of the 
London Presbytery of the Presbyterian Church in England resolved to 
invade the most sacred precincts of English Church life, and, as far as 
a mere outsider can see, they have done so most successfully. It is cer- 
tainly a drawback that there is no permanent and appropriate ecclesiastical 
edifice to represent the cause worthily, and to be a centre of influence. 
Surely the members of the Churches in the three kingdoms will speedily 
see to it that this want is supplied. It is to their interest that it should 
be so. Young men from all quarters will increasingly flock to the English 
University seats, attracted by the various splendid prizes which they 
present ; and unless some such provision is made for their protection, 
the flower of the Presbyterian youth will go to swell and enrich the more 
powerful rival. Besides, surely it is desirable to be well represented in 
such an important centre of English life. To produce a good impression 
here would be to ensure respect for the Presbyterian Church in places 
where otherwise it would be treated with disdain. 

Meanwhile, however, the Guildhall, where the services are held, is 
not unsuitable to commence with. On the first occasion of our presence 
there, the scene was interesting and animating. The place was full ; 
even the platform on which the preacher stood was abundantly occupied. 
“Gown” was well represented, being especially conspicuous on the plat- 
form ; we saw two or three of the authorities also among the crowd. 
When we had all settled ourselves comfortably in our places, a side-door 
opened, and the preacher reverently walked up the steps and along the 
platform to the reading-desk. His appearance would have attracted 
notice anywhere. Tall and straight, with long streaming white hair, 
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clad in gown and doctor's hood—his very appearance excited high ex- 
pectations. The preliminary services were reverently conducted, and 
the sermon was quite unique in its way. In admirable English, with 
not a tinge of a Northern accent, he spoke rather than rhetorised, and 
seemed to speak quietly and easily to every individual of the audience, 
and while what he said was in itself weighty and important, yet it was 
so clear and easily comprehended that to listen was both pleasant and 
easy. If you looked about occasionally, you could not see an inattentive 
face, and now and again you might notice a nod of approval passing 
between friends. The whole service, in short, was admirable ; and we 
were interested to find on inquiry that we had been listening to Dr. D. 
Fraser, of London. 

This very hopeful beginning has been, on the whole, well followed 
up. The audiences have not always been so large, nor the preachers 
always so attractive, but the services have been, as far as can be seen 
from the outside, crowned with a measure of success which must be 
highly gratifying to those who inaugurated them. They have certainly 
laid the whole Presbyterian world under deep obligations, and done a 
work which must be far-reaching in its influence. It will be seen that 
the prosperity of the movement is all the more remarkable when the 
circumstances of the case are taken into account. It must be remem- 
bered, for instance, that we have here in many respects the head- 
quarters of the Church of England. Here, also, is a very strong 
conservative instinct in favour of the ancient order of things. There is 
also an absence of external attractions, and the many intrinsic 
advantages which membership in the Church of England carries with it. 
In addition to this, “Town”’ is almost entirely dependent on gown, and 
exists solely for its benefit. 

The whole question of the relation of the Churches to these ancient 
University seats will have at no distant day to be fully considered. 
Old things are passing away, and a new order of things is springing up. 
The announcement was made recently that during the last twenty-one 
years, fourteen of the senior wranglers—the highest educational honour 
in the University—have been Dissenters. The fellowships are even now 
thrown open to the whole world. ~The senior wrangler of 1879, who 
happened to be a Presbyterian, was at once admitted a fellow of his 
college. Very little effect, apparently, as yet, has this great change in 
the University statutes had upon the Presbyterian Churches. As far as 
we can see, there is only one Cambridge graduate in its ministry in 
England, and two others in Scotland. The expense of a three years’ 
residence is of course considerable, and sufficiently accounts for this 
paucity of Presbyterian students. It might be worth while for the 
English branch, at least, of this Church to consider how the difficulty 
referred to could be obviated. Unquestionably it would be an advant- 
age to its ministry to be educated so far on an equal footing with the 
clergy of the Establishment. The airs of superiority, frequently 
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assumed, would be then impossible, and could be treated with deserved 
contempt. Has the suggestion of a hall been ever made or entertained ? 
Cavendish College, for example, might furnish a model of the desired 
institution. In this hall the students are boarded at a charge of £84 
per annum, inclusive of university fees. This sum not only pays all the 
expenses of the college—there being about eighty students—but affords 
a surplus towards a scholarship fund. Its students are regarded as 
members of the University, though their college is not incorporated with 
the older foundations. Something of this character might meet all the 
necessities of the case. At all events, the whole subject is well worthy 
of careful consideration, and a wise and liberal scheme would tell incal- 
culably on the future of the Churches of the Westminster Confession. 


AN UNDERGRADUATE. 


PRESBYTERIAN COVENANTING. 


HE annals and biographies of the Scottish Covenanters are familiar 

to our readers, but the Covenants themselves are less known. 

As far as Scotland is peculiarly concerned, notwithstanding the plural 

noun Covenants, it may be said that in substance there was but one 

Covenant. This was altogether the case in and after 1580. The 

document was very brief at first ; and again and again, with accumulating 

enlargements, it was presented for signature to men of succeeding 
generations, or for renewed signature to their venerable seniors. 

Romanism was the common enemy against which the first covenanted 
Reformers testified and swore. Prelacy was the root of bitterness which 
was logically and actually pulled up in 1638,—an epoch which has 
since been known as the Second Reformation. But it is a mistake to 
conclude that any lengthened declarations against prelacy were added at 
that eventful date. The substantial identity of all Scottish Presbyterian 
covenanting is well brought out in the heading of the reprint of the 
National Covenant which is always appended to the volume containing 
our Confession and Catechisms. The heading is this :— 

“The National Covenant ; or, the Confession of Faith, subscribed at first by the 
King’s Majesty and his Household in the year 1580, thereafter by persons of all 
ranks in the year 1581, by ordinance of the Lords of Secret Council and Acts of the 
General Assembly, with a general bond for the maintaining of the true Christian 
religion and the King’s person ; and, together with a resolution and promise, for 
the causes after expressed, to maintain the true religion and the King’s Majesty 
according to the foresaid Confession and Acts of Parliament, subscribed by Barons, 
Nobles, Gentlemen, Burgesses, Ministers, and Commons in the year 1638; 
approven by the General Assembly, 1638 and 1639; and subscribed again by 
persons of all ranks and qualities in the year 1639, by an ordinance of Council 
upon the supplication of the General Assembly, and Act of the General Assembly 


ratified by the Act of Parliament, 1640, and subscribed by King Charles II. at 
Spey, June 23, 1650, and, Scoon, January 1, 1651.” 
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In that final form of the Scottish Covenant, the evils and errors of 
Popery continued to fill the largest space. An old Covenanter, how- 
ever, was not more enthusiastically aroused by the heresies of the 
Papists than by their disloyalty. Our National Covenant testified 
against ‘“ Papists and Priests” as “common enemies to all Christian 
government,” and as “rebellers and gainstanders of our sovereign lord’s 
authority.” It declares that loyal and faithful subjects “are bound to 
resist. all treasonable uproars and hostilities raised against the true 
religion, the King’s Majesty, and the true professors.” ‘All the lieges 
(said the Covenant) are bound to maintain the King’s Majesty’s royal 
person and authority, the authority of Parliaments, without which neither 
any laws or lawful judicatories can be established, and the subjects’ 
liberties, who ought only to live and be governed by the king’s laws, 
the common laws of this realm allenarly.” 

Some caricatured delineations of a Scotch Covenanter represent him 
as one who, taking the law into his own hands, sets himself to extirpate 
prelacy. A true delineation would represent him as a circumspect con- 
stitutionalist, using his influence to obtain just laws for the civil 
establishment of religion as for every other approved object—laws to be 
enacted by Parliament, and perfected by the assent of the sovereign. 
In vain will the inquirer search for the phrase, “to extirpate prelacy” 
in the venerable Scottish bond. The only expression that resembles it 
is quoted from an Act of Parliament which, in enumerating the duties 
of Christian kings, has this clause, “They shall be careful to root out of 
the empire all hereticks and enemies to the true worship of God, who 
shall be convicted by the true Kirk of God of the foresaid crimes ”— 
these crimes being acts of opposition to “the true religion of Christ 
Jesus,” to “the preaching of His holy Word,” to “the due and right 
ministration of the sacraments now received and preached within this 
realm.” The Presbyterianism of the Covenant appears in two para- 
graphs—irst, in its reference to the Acts of Parliament “for mainten- 
ance of God’s true and Christian religion, . . . the liberty and freedom 
thereof in her national, synodal assemblies, presbyteries, sessions ;” 
secondly, in a corollary forming the concluding sentence of the com- 
pleted Covenant, “the five articles of Perth, the government of the Kirk 
by bishops, and the civil places and powers of kirkmen [are] declared to 
be unlawful within this kirk.” 

There was another document which was presented for signature in 
1643, called “The Solemn League and Covenant,” drawn up by Com- 
missioners from the English Parliament and Westminster Assembly, 
Committee of the Scottish Estates, and a Committee of the General 
‘Assembly of the Church of Scotland. This covenant, also signed by 
Charles II., contained the article, “‘ We shall, without respect of persons, 
endeavour the extirpation of Popery, prelacy, superstition, heresy, 
schism, profaneness, and whatsoever shall be found to be contrary to 
sound doctrine and the power of godliness.” 
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The question arises, How did the National Covenant affect the obliga- 
tion of each individual partner ? With whom had it been made? The 
General Assembly of 1643 described the object of the “Solemn League ” 
to be “for bringing the kingdoms to a more near conjunction and union.” 
This latter Covenant may therefore be regarded as a treaty between 
nations. But a wider scope comes to view when we return to old 
reforming Scotland. 

The first form of Covenant was subscribed “ At Edinburgh, the third 
day of December, anno 1557, God called to witness,” and the contract- 
ing parties began this Covenant thus :—‘ We do promise, before the 
majesty of God and His congregation.” The preamble of the second 
Covenant was, “At Perth, the last day of May, the year of God 1559, 
the Congregations &c., understanding nothing [to be] more necessary 
than to keep a constant amity and fellowship together, according as they 
are commanded by God, are confederate, &c.” The third Covenant, 
dated at Stirling, 1st August, 1559, began thus :—“ We, foreseeing the 
craft and sleight of our adversaries, who try all ways to circumvene us, 
and by privy means intend to assault everyone of us, particularly . 
thereby to separate us one from another to our utter ruin and destruc- 
tion—for remedy thereof we faithfully and truly bind us, &c.” The 
Covenant of 1638 suggested the most definite answer to the question 
before us. The Scottish Church’s Act of 1639, issuing that Covenant 
for signature, has this preamble, “The General Assembly, considering the 
great happiness which may flow from a full and perfect union of this 
Kirk and kingdom, by joining of all in one and the same Covenant with 
God, with the King’s Majesty, and amongst ourselves.” The matter 
thus resolves itself into the briefer question, “ Who are ourselves?” The 
answer to this is in the body of the Covenant. ‘Wr, Noblemen, Barons, 
Gentlemen, Burgesses, Ministers, and Commoners, wnder-subscribing, we 
promise and swear by the great name of the Lord our God to continue 
in the profession and obedience of the foresaid religion ; and that we 
shall defend the same, and resist all these contrary errors and customs, 
according to our vocation, all the days of our life.” 

Thus, each Scottish Covenanter was, in theory, a free agent, who 
thought that the times required that he should specially bind himself to 
God, and, under God, to his partners in the Covenant, to be faithful to 
his Church and to his country and to the souls of his countrymen. He 
was thus specially in covenant with God and with his own contem- 
poraries. 

Such is the conclusion to which an examination of the documents 
brings us. It is true that in the dying speech of James Guthrie we 
find an opinion which has exercised immense influence, and which widens 
theoretically the range of obligation. The godly and beloved martyr 
said : “I do bear my witness unto the National Covenant of Scotland, 
and the Solemn League and Covenant betwixt the three kingdoms of 
Scotland, England, and Ireland. These sacred, solemn, public oaths of 
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God, I believe, can be loosed or dispensed with by no person nor party 
nor power upon earth, but are still binding upon these kingdoms, and 
will be for ever hereafter.” This opinion, however, falls to be submitted 
to private judgment, and we judge it to be irreconcilable with the 
Covenants themselves. We might decide, as to ourselves, to renew our 
National Covenant or a similar one; but the word “renewal,” as far 
as each individual would be concerned, would actually be a fiction. 
Each new covenanter would, as of old, be acting upon his own free and 
independent decision, with a view to fortify the resolution of himself and 
his comrades “all the days of his life.” 

The old Covenant lost its significance, even in its own day, when it 
was signed by compulsion. The historian Aikman says, as to 1638, 
“All ranks of society appended their names under mingled feelings of 
patriotism, love of freedom, and religious duty, till, with the exception 
of the Lords of the Privy Council, and five others of the nobility, the 
names of the whole Scottish Peerage were attached to the document. 
In the provinces also, it was subscribed with equal alacrity. No coercion 
was allowed in order to procure signatures. The matter was so holy, 
says Rothes, that they held it to be irreligious to use wicked means for 
advancing so good a work. Some men, we are assured by Henderson, 
of no small note, offered their subscription [signatures] and were refused, 
till time should show that they joined from love to the cause, and not 
from fear of man.” Nevertheless the fact is as notorious as it is 
melancholy, that the Covenant was made a test, upon which admission 
to public offices and non-molestation in private life depended. This 
was the test to which Charles II. had to submit, and far from “rejoicing 
at the oath,” his really insubmissive majesty loathed it all the days of 
his life. And it was for little more than reminding him that he had 
signed the Covenant, that Robert Trail was banished, and James 
Guthrie was executed. The planting of this root of bitterness was not 
the work of one or two irresponsible persons. By the Act of the 
General Assembly, 30th August, 1639, the Church “in all humility 
supplicated his Majesty’s high Commissioner and the honourable estates 
of Parliament by their authority to ratify and enjoin the same under all 
civil pains.” 

In discussions concerning the good service done by the Covenants, we 
must carefully distinguish between a Covenant viewed as an oath or 
test imposed upon the individuals of a nation, and a Covenant viewed 
as a bond of union among religious patriots engaged in congenial work. 
The latter is the original and proper signification ; the oldest name for 
such a covenant was a band—a godly band. 

It is reported that James Guthrie’s dying words were, ‘‘ The Covenants 
—the Covenants will yet be Scotland’s reviving.” Viewing this utter- 
ance as a prophecy, some say that there has been no opportunity for 
fulfilling it ; because, since the year 1651, the Covenants have never 
been imposed as a test upon our sovereign and people. But the student 
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of history, looking upon the holy bond of union among the Covenanters 
during the Stuart persecutions, sees ‘ Scotland’s reviving” in the Revo- 
lution of 1688. The united protest against that persecuting Laudean 
prelacy, which had ultimately united with regal Popery, was at last 
carried into effect. The fact is indisputable, even though the nation 
did not admit that James VII. forfeited the crown simply because 
Richard Cameron had deposed him as a Covenant-breaker. 

The nobility, gentry, and burgesses of Scotland had, in large numbers, 
signed the old Covenant ; but in too many cases their signatures were 
nothing but compliance with a test. In fact, the duty of Sheriffs and 
other Government officers was to ascertain that their hands had signed, 
but not that their hearts adhered. But when the Stuart persecutors 
wielded the executive government, the same noblemen, gentlemen, and 
burgesses had to sign an opposite test, the writing of their signatures 
being, in this case also, all that was demanded. Such feats of handwriting 
had proved the whole theory to be an imposition in more senses than 
one—a tyrannical imposition, and a ridiculous imposture. The godly 
ministers and elders of 1688 were utterly weary of it. And if a return 
to the work of writing tremendous documents and demanding universal 
signature had been the true carrying out of James Guthrie’s saying, our 
faithful pastors would have disowned the dictum in its actual words, 
and certainly in a modern misquotation of it, which changes it into, 
“The Covenants—the Covenants will ALONE be Scotland’s reviving.” 

In the days of William and Mary, no Presbyterian seriously affirmed 
that our rulers were non-covenanting and therefore perjured persons, or 
that they were not entitled to our allegiance because they did not follow 
the example of Charles II. in signing the Covenant. And although 
there has been a Church in Scotland that refused the formal profession 
of allegiance to a non-covenanting prince and Government, such has 
been the actual loyalty of its ministers that their dogma has never been 
treated by our Government as a serious one, or as a reality which (to 
use a very modern phrase) has ever come within the region of practical 
politics or practical ethics. Their first minister was Mr. M‘Millan of 
Balmaghie, ordained in 1701. 

The true successors of the Covenanters, as the trusted guides of the 
people, were the surviving Presbyterian ministers who felt that morality 
as well as religion had staggered under the oath-taking and oath-break- 
ing of the times just gone by. The best ministers generally managed to 
avoid the taking of public oaths. Of this class were James Hog and 
Thomas Boston: the latter would not even take the oath of fidelity to 
his Synod as their clerk ; the former printed a series of letters against 
the new covenanting separation. And Mr. Symson, the late Episcopal 
curate of Kirkinner, was the printer of a pamphlet advocating the 
abolition of all public oaths—a tract which was thought worthy of 
being reprinted in the Harleian Collection. 

The later history of Presbyterian covenanting exhibits it as a badge 
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of separation, instead of a band. The very intelligence of the Scottish 
people proved a snare. Most readers of history remember Bishop 
Burnet’s account of the proficiency of his neighbours in Scotland in 
ecclesiastical history and debate—how men and women of the humblest 
rank could argue like senators, and could both pronounce and under- 
stand their favourite verb to homologate. This unmusical verb was the 
key-note of covenanting among the Seceders of the eighteenth century. 
Impressed with the evidences of growing lukewarmness regarding un- 
sound doctrine and Episcopacy, the Associate Presbytery re-introduced 
the old Covenant as binding upon Seceders. Their communicants were 
required to regard the Protestant Reformation as the covenanted Re- 
formation. This led to strongly-expressed suspicions that the Gospel 
could not, after this renewal of covenanting, be savingly preached in a 
non-covenanting Church. Unhappily, the Government imposed a loyal 
oath upon burgesses, and it was discovered that its language homologated 
the establishment of Episcopacy in England. And a difference of 
opinion among Seceders regarding the duty of burgesses as to this oath 
split them into two opposing Churches, the Burgher and the Anti- 
Burgher. 

A new generation of good men and ministers viewed these conflicts 
with inquiring minds. We may take as an example the younger 
Thomas Boston, as excellent and popular a minister, though not so great 
and memorable a man as his father. The question for him, when he 
could not remain in the Established Church, was—How can I join the 
covenanted Reformation in either of its organisations? The Anti- 
Burgher Church had deposed his father’s friends, Ebenezer and Ralph 
Erskine, for no offence but an opinion that a burgess might take the 
oath as a loyal one, if he petitioned Parliament for the removal of all 
phrases homologating English prelacy. Thomas Boston esteemed the 
ministers of both the Secession Churches, yet he could not be received 
into either Church without becoming bound to denounce the other. He 
therefore joined with Thomas Gillespie and Thomas Collier in forming 
the Relief Presbytery, afterwards celebrated as the Relief Synod—their 
recorded aim being “ the relief of Christians oppressed in their Christian 
privileges.” Their historian says, “In various ways the laws and 
practices of the Establishment, and of other denominations also, were 
felt to be oppressive and sectarian ; and from every galling and unscrip- 
tural yoke, they resolved, in the strength of God, as a Church to give 
relief.” 

As being substantially identical with the views of the Relief Presby- 
tery of 1761, we may quote the views of the Free Church of Scotland 
concerning the Covenants, expressed in its Act of 1851 :— 


“Religiously bound and pledged to God and to one another, our fathers were 
enabled to effect the reformation of this Church from prelacy, even as their 
fathers in like manner effected its reformation from Popery. . . . That the men 
whom God raised up for this great work proved themselves to be fallible in 
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several of their proceedings, does not detract from our conviction that the work 
itself was the work of God. . . . But notwithstanding these evidences of the 
hand of man in the transactions connected with the second Reformation, we would 
grievously err and sin, were we not to recognise, in the substance of what was 
then done, the hand and Spirit of God; and were we not to discern in it such an 
adaptation to the exigencies of the times, and such an amount of conformity to 
the Divine mind and will, as must ever be held to give to the attainments then 
made by this Church and nation, a peculiar force of obligation, and to aggravate 
not a little the guilt of subsequent shortcomings and defections.” 


The old Covenanters called their prominent sufferers a “cloud of 
witnesses,” and we concur, to the extent of adding them and all the 
faithful to the “cloud” depicted in the Word of God. But even as to 
the heroes of the Scriptures, we are influenced by their memory without 
being bound to adopt all their methods. Elijah is one of the “cloud,” 
but shall we call down fire from heaven as Elias did? Doubtless 
amidst the great cloud of witnesses are the patriots in the reign of Asa, 
King of Judah, of whom we read, “They entered into a covenant to 
seek the Lord God of their fathers with all their heart and with all 
their soul—that whosoever would not seek the Lord God of Israel, 
should be put to death, whether small or great, whether man or woman” 
(2 Chron. xv. 12,13). But if we were literally to imitate them, our 
Saviour would say to us, “ Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are 
of.” The Church of Christ is a sacramental host, and at our Lord’s 
Table we renew our covenant with Him, and with one another. The 
question whether it is safe or right to impose any other covenant upon 
the Christian conscience for all time, we must answer in the negative. 


Davip C. A. AGNEW. 


RECENT BOOKS. 


I. THEOLOGICAL. 


Dean Staney’s “ Christian Institutions” * is an exposition of those views on 
ecclesiastical subjects which he has been promulgating for many years in speeches, 
sermons, and articles. Holding that the Christian Church has been a develop- 
ment from the beginning, and that the development has gone on as much and as 
warrantably in recent years as in apostolic times, he cuts the knot of many an 
ecclesiastical controversy, at least from his own point of view. It is foolish, he 
thinks, for us moderns to try to prove that our Church is the same as it was in 
apostolic times, for that would be to prove that it is the same as it was in its 
period of infancy and immaturity. Consequently, controversies as between 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians are foolish and useless ; for even if either could 
make out that it was the apostolic Church, that would prove nothing to the point, 
but would rather be a presumption that it was not a Church wisely constituted 
and adapted to modern use. It is painfully evident that this view proceeds on 


* Christian Institutions : Essays on Ecclesiastical Subjects. By A. P. Stanley, D.D., Dean 
of Westminster. London, 1881. 
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setting aside the Word of God asa rule and guide on ecclesiastical questions 
and usages, and leaving the determination of these to human reason. It is this 
exaltation of reason that is the dangerous element in Dean Stanley’s views, fasci- 
nating as these are, inasmuch as they are always stated with so much of personal 
sincerity, beauty of style, and freshness of thought. 

On one point we accept with gratitude the testimony of Dean Stanley as to a 
matter of fact, which is really fitted to bring to an end the controversy between 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians. 

“ It is certain,” says the Dean, “ that throughout the first century, and for the 
first years of the second—that is, through the later chapters of the Acts, the 
Apostolical Epistles, and the writings of Clement and Hermas—bishop and 
presbyter were convertible terms, and that the body of men so called were the 
rulers—so far as any permanent rulers existed—of the early Church. It is certain 
that as the necessities of the time demanded, first in Jerusalem, then in Asia 
Minor, the elevation of one presbyter above the rest, by the almost universal law 
which even in republics engenders a monarchical element, the word ‘bishop’ 
gradually changed its meaning, and by the middle of the second century became 
restricted to the chief presbyter of the locality. It is certain that in no case 
were the apostles called bishops in any other sense than they were equally called 
presbyters and deacons. It is certain that in no instance before the beginning of 
the third century, the title or function of the Pagan or Jewish priesthood is 
applied to Christian pastors. . . . It is as sure that nothing like modern Episco- 
pacy existed before the close of the first century as it is that nothing like modern 
Presbyterianism existed after the beginning of the second.” 

Dean Stanley is thus associated with Dean Alford, Bishop Lightfoot, Frederick 
Myers, and many other learned Episcopalians of the present day, in absolutely 
subverting the foundations of Anglican exclusiveness and High-Church claims. 
Presbyterians have little to do but stand still and see learned and candid Episco- 
palians establishing their principles. But Dean Stanley is greatly mistaken if he 
supposes that the fact that beyond all doubt the primitive Church was Presby- 
terian is of no use nor weight in the questions of to-day. It can easily be shown 
that this constitution was in harmony with important views laid down by our 
Lord as to the principles and spirit that were to be exemplified in the government 


of His Church. 


Principat Carrns gives to the Cunningham Lectures for 1880 the title “‘ Unbelief 
in the Eighteenth Century.”* His book is well entitled to a notice in this 
journal, for this, if for no other reason, that when the Free Church called a 
minister of another denomination to be Cunningham Lecturer, the principles 
which underlie the Presbyterian Alliance received a notable exemplification. 
But the book deserves cordial notice on higher grounds, It is a Conspectus 
of unbelief, the standpoint or standard of comparison being the age of the 
English Deists, with which all previous developments of unbelief, as well as those 
of a later date, are brought into comparison. The field is a very wide one, while 
the space at the author’s command in six lectures allowed him but a cursory 
examination of each phase. This is unfortunate, for it is evident that he has investi- 
gated the subject thoroughly—that he is in possession of very ample materials, 
and that he feels embarrassed from the necessity of hurrying on. Dr. Cairns has 
contented himself with a statement of facts, and has entered very sparingly on the 
field of philosophical reflection, or synthetical generalisation. We wish that he 
had done something in that region ; something on the side of belief corresponding 
‘to what Mr. Leslie Stephen has attempted on the side of unbelief; something to 
help perplexed minds out of the labyrinths into which they are often brought from 
yielding to currents and tendencies partly right, but by no means absolutely 


* Unbelief in the Eighteenth Century as Contrasted with its Earlier and Later History. By 
John Cairns, D.D., Principal and Professor of Systematic Theology and Apologetics in the 
United Presbyterian Church. Edinburgh : Black, 1881, 
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trustworthy. Dr. Cairns is well adapted to deal with the subject in this higher 
region, and to give to many an earnest inquirer the help and guidance which he 
craves. 


We are highly pleased to meet with Dr. Matheson on the field of Theism.* 
His treatment of the subject is fresh, warm, and original. The idea which he 
seeks to establish is, that the Christian revelation of God answers all the real 
needs of humanity, and that the fact that it does so, establishes its Divine origin, 
He goes to heathen religions to ascertain what are the natural cravings of the 
human mind in reference to God, and he finds in the Christian revelation a clear 
and full answer to these cravings. No doubt there is much in this volume that 
is somewhat speculative, and which even the ingenious arguments and illustrations 
of Dr. Matheson cannot be said to establish beyond question. But there under- 
lies his reasonings, as it seems to us, a broad basis of truth and reality. While 
discarding the use of most of the old phrases of theology, and writing in a style 
quite modern, Dr. Matheson conserves the doctrines of grace, and not only main- 
tains the reality of the Atonement, but regards it, with the Incarnation, as the 
central position of Christianity. This is a very valuable feature of his work, 
How he views this very vital topic, the following passage will make clear :— 

“It is here that Christianity steps upon the scene. It says to the world, 
Such is the sacrifice which I offer you. I offer, to every man who will receive it, 
the membership in a new body, and the head of that body shall be Divine. To 
Him you can bring what the river brings to the sea—all the corruption which 
your life has gathered. The head will bear the sins of the members, even though 
in bearing them away He must suffer that penalty which is the consequence of 
contact with them. Give Him your past, and He will give you His past, His 
present, and His future. Give Him your corruption, and even while it bears 
Him down to death, there will issue from His Divine headship a stream of incor- 
ruptible life while will make you incorruptible. His death shall be your 
quickening, His cross shall be your crown, His wounds shall be your healing, 
His poverty shall be your riches. He will give you His beauty in exchange for 
your ashes, His joy in exchange for your mourning, His garments of praise in 
exchange for your heaviness. He will take your earthliness, and you will 
receive His heaven. On the bosom of the Divine life, your past shall be cancelled, 
and you shall be free, free to begin again with the standing of a little child, 
without the retrospective experience of guilt to impede your fresh chance of a 
bright future.” 


Dr. Symineton’s “ Messiah the Prince,”+ a work which has been favourably 
known for above forty years, and which went through several editions, both in 
this country and America, shortly after its first appearance, may well claim 
immunity from the sort of criticism with which a new book must expect to be 
received by the public press. It is enough to say that this new edition has been 
brought out in a style which leaves nothing to be desired. 

It is rather remarkable that a subject of such commanding interest as the 
Mediatorial Dominion of Christ, should have been so seldom handled by divines. 
There are works without number on our Lord’s Priesthood and Sacrifice, and 
every year sees some new additions to the long list. The Prophetical office, too, 
has never failed to receive a share of attention fairly enough proportioned to its 
relative importance. The case is very different indeed with the Kingly office. 
In the greater number of the Protestant Churches it has been suffered to fall very 
much out of view. It would seem that the absence of free ecclesiastical action 
which has, in so many Churches, resulted from Erastian bondage to the civil 


* Natural Elements of Revealed Theology: being the Baird Lecture for 1881. By the Rev. 
George Matheson, D.D., minister of Innellan. London, 1881. 

+ Messiah the Prince ; or, The Mediatorial Dominion of Jesus Christ. By William Syming- 
ton, D.D., late Professor of Theology in the Reformed Presbyterian Church. With a Memoir 
by his Sons. London, 1881. 
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power, has disinclined men to occupy their minds about the subject of the relation 
of Christ to the constitution and government and practical work of the Church, 
as it certainly has greatly disabled them from doing justice to these subjects. A 
partial exception to this wide-spread neglect is seen in the case of the Scottish 
Church. So early as the time of John Knox, circumstances forced on the atten- 
tion of the fathers of that Church the conviction that the doctrine of Christ’s 
Kingly authority is as vital, in relation to the Christian society, as the doctrine 
of his Sacrifice is vital in relation to the individual believer. It was perceived 
that unless Christ’s Mediatorial Dominion were understood and remembered, it 
would be impossible to arrive at a right determination of the rights and duties 
either of the Church or the State. The old watchword of the Evangelical party 
of the Scottish Church—/for Christ's Crown and Covenant—sufficiently bears 
witness to the depth and intensity of the conviction on this subject, which 
animated the Christian people of the north during the long and terrible conflicts 
of the seventeenth century. There was a certain fitness in the circumstance that 
the author of this volume, a man of covenanting lineage, and professor of theology 
in the Reformed Presbyterian Church, should have been the person to whom fell 
the honour of making the earliest attempt to give to the whole subject of the 
Dominion of Christ a full and systematic treatment. 

Excellent as Dr. Symington’s work is, there are readers not a few to whom the 
prefixed Memoir of the Author, by two of his sons, will prove even more powerfully 
attractive. It is well written, and gives a just conception of a man whose 
memory was worthy of preservation The only complaint we have heard brought 
against it is that it is too brief; this we take to be anything but a bad sign, for 
people don’t complain of the brevity of a story unless they have found it 
interesting. To some of us, it would have been a gratification to have been 
favoured with a greater number of the letters which passed between the author 
and his elder brother, the saintly Andrew Symington, of Paisley. Those which 
are given are so good that they whet the appetite for more. On the whole, how- 
ever, we think a wise discretion has been shown. There has been such a tendency 
of late to bury the memories of good men in vast rubbish-heaps of memoirs, 
that we are thankful to light upon a biography that is not too long for a busy 
man to read. 


II. BIOGRAPHICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tue Life of Dr. M‘Kerrow,* who died in 1878, having survived his jubilee as 
a Presbyterian minister in Manchester about eighteen months, gives the portrait 
of one who, to a clear head and a sound heart, added a special practical force 
of character which made his long career one of constant usefulness, Coming 
from a godly home in Kilmarnock to the cotton metropolis of England about the 
time when the agitation was beginning which issued in the Reform Bill, he threw 
himself deliberately into public affairs in a measure unusual among ministers of 
the Presbyterian Church. The Corn-Law League, the successive Education and 
Factory Acts, the Permissive Bill Alliance, and every philanthropic movement 
which has marked the last half century, engaged his ready and forcible tongue ; 
and at the time of his death he was a useful member of the Manchester School 
Board. But, it must be said, to his great honour, that all this public work did 
not interfere with his full discharge of the office of a minister. He loved the 
Gospel, and preached it ably and heartily, labouring also faithfully as a pastor. 
His last days were full of service and honour; and his personal spiritual life, 
as we learn from this record, was ripening to the end. 

This large book contains ample details of the kind usually relegated to 
appendices— minutes, speeches, addresses, and the like—so that those who take 
it up expecting the ordinary interest of a personal story, may be disappointed. 

* Memoir of William M‘Kerrow, D.D. By his Son, James M. M‘Kerrow, B.A. 
London, 1881. 
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But the constant publicity of Dr. M‘Kerrow’s life probably rendered any other 
kind of memoir impossible. Still, matter of considerable interest may be found 
in it, although not of the ordinary sort. 


In “Sunlight and Shadow,” * Mr. Gough has given us an omnium-gatherum of 
facts, anecdotes, arguments, and analogies, gathered from a long experience of 
life. They are just what might form such a man’s table-talk, embodying a fair 
amount of gossip and personal anecdote, of remarks and illustrations on the 
great subject to which Mr. Gough’s life has been devoted, and of all that tends 
to enforce his temperance pleas. “(Gough not a thinker” is one of his own 
selected topics, and the book verifies the remark. A large part of it bears on 
London and the lower phases of London life. It is undoubtedly interesting 
reading when one is disposed only for what is light and easy. 

It appears from the beginning of the book that Mr. John Gough seemed 
likely at one time (if we may write like an Irishman) never to be born. His 
father was a soldier of the 52nd Light Infantry in the Peninsula, and in 1809 
shared the horrors of Sir John Moore’s memora'ie retreat on Corunna, One 
day, utterly spent, he threw himself out of the ranks, and lay down under 
the shadow of a great rock to die. He was reading his hymn-book, when he 
observed a horrid vulture, with a red neck coming out of a ruffle of feathers, 
swooping past him. If he died, it would immediately be tearing his flesh from 
his bones, The thought was too terrible; he got up and staggered to a hut, 
where he recovered. ‘The life of the son has been like his father’s, the life of a 
soldier ; he has battled with one of the master-vices of the day, has exerted 
great, and latterly very Christian influence, and has been a great factor in the 
temperance reformation. To those who are actively interested in that cause, 
this little book will be especially interesting. 


Ir is not surprising that the death of Mr. Carlyle should be followed by the 
publication of biographical volumes, although it is certainly wonderful that these 
should be produced and published with such celerity. The two highly respectable 
volumes of this kind whose titles we give below ¢ differ in this, that Mr. Nicoll’s 
is chiefly a biography, while Mr. Wilson’s is more a commentary on the life. 
Mr. Nicoll, in a lucid and pleasing narrative, gives the leading facts of his life, 
with copious extracts from his letters; Mr. Wilson rather seeks to answer the 
question, What manner of man, especially in a moral and religious sense, was 
this Thomas Carlyle? Mr. Wilson adverts to a feature of Carlyle’s Dumfries- 
shire life, which we have not seen noticed elsewhere—his connection with a 
covenanting district, once the home of men of great courage and independence, who 
were accustomed to speak of the vices of the time 8, and of its rulers too, in 
rough, vivid language, somewhat resembling Mr. Carlyle’s own. As to his 
moral and religious character, he deems him in a sense a prophet, but not of the 
highest order. He had for his work to expose the shams of the age, and to 
denounce its meanness and other vices, but he failed to apprehend the Divine 
glory of the Son of God, and was thereby unfitted for the highest services within 
his own sphere. Mr, Wilson thinks that he has done noble work. Possibly the 
term noble may not be so applicable when account is taken of the revelations of 
Carlyle’s weakness brought out in the “ Reminiscences” edited by Mr. Froude. 
This is truly a very notable phenomenon. In the opinion of his best 
friends, Carlyle is brought down to a ve ry ordinary level through these 
Reminiscences, After all, it only proves that men cannot rise to the empyrean 
heights if they turn away from Him who came to raise them up. We feel that 
Carly le-worship has been carried too far, and that, from the most unexpected of 
all quarters, it has received its check. 

* Sunlight and Shadow ; or, Gleanings from My Life Work. By J. B. Gough. London, 1881. 

+ Thoms as Carlyle. By Henry J. Nicoll. Edinburgh, a 


Thomas Carlyle, the Iconoclast of Modern Shams. A Short Study of his Life and Writings. 
By Rev. John Wilson, M.A., Abernyte. Paisley, 1881. 
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Ir is pleasant to find Mrs. Meredith writing “ About Criminals,”* for it is the 
subject to which she has given her life. We shall not readily forget a very 
interesting day which we spent some years ago in her company, and among her 
institutions. First, we were at her Mission Home at Belmont, and after par- 
taking of a comfortable luncheon, were startled to be told that the woman who 
had waited on us was a murderess—she had had fifteen years’ penal servitude for 
the murder of her husband. Next, we went to Nine Elms, and saw the washing 
establishment which gives honest though humble employment to so many discharged 
female convicts. Then we went to Addleston, and inspected the Princess Mary’s 
village—a series of cottages reared by Mrs. Meredith and her friends for the 
shelter and education of the children of convicts. All that we saw impressed us 
much with the wisdom, grace, and perseverance with which her work is carried 
on. No lady in our day has done more for female prisoners ; and the present little 
book is an earnest endeavour to interest the Christian public more warmly in 
efforts for their improvement. A lady who devotes herself so remarkably to this 
cause deserves all the encouragement that her fellow Christians can give her 


Dr. Oswatp DykeEs’s volume of Family Prayers +t has some remarkable features. 
The prayers are simple, scriptural, practical, devout ; but perhaps their most 
characteristic feature is their liturgical form and finish, Evidently Dr. Dykes 
has a great horror of loose, flabby, unrhythmical, unsymmetrical prayers. He 
has set himself to write family prayers in which symmetry and finish shall be 
elements as well as scriptural petitions and pleas. This style is sometimes carried 
to the length of a quaintness which has something of an artificial look, and, though 
quite suitable for an individual minister, is not well adapted for prayers intended 
as helps to the average head of a family. With this qualification, we give our 
hearty commendation to this volume, so full of tenderness, reverence, contrition, 
and aspiration for the highest spiritual attainments. 


Dr. Nicotson ¢ deserves thanks for the great care and pains he has expended in 
endeavouring to supply a want felt by many readers of the Greek New Testa- 
ment. His book possesses the merit of being not too ambitious, but yet exceed- 
ingly useful for directing attention to peculiarities of rendering which are apt to 
escape the notice of even the most careful students of the original ; and it comes 
opportunely, when the Revised English Version has appeared, and is certain to be 
compared with the “‘ Authorised Version” of 1611. The work is largely made 
up of illustrative cases in which King James’s translators failed to render the 
exact force of the Greek ; these are arranged according as they arise from want of 
attention to the difference between the various tenses of the verb, the use or 
omission of the article, &c. Most of these mistranslations will doubtless have 
been remedied in the Revised Version ; and Dr. Nicolson’s brief treatise will be 
most useful in giving an intelligent view of the reasons for the changes which have 
been made. 


Dr. Cuartes S. Rosinson’s volume on the patriarch Jacob,§ is one which we 
heartily commend to the notice of our readers. It consists of a series of studies, 
each evidencing the writer’s power of insight into human character, and pervaded 
by a thoroughly evangelical spirit. The style is very forcible and effective ; the 
language is brief, pointed, and direct ; and the reader cannot help feeling, from 
the very first, that he is brought into contact with a deeply earnest mind from 
which there is much to be learned. 


Mr. WHITFIELD, in his sketches of Elisha,|| shows himself to be a pre-millennialist, 
and in several instances directs the attention of his readers to the Second Advent 


* A book about Criminals. By Mrs. Meredith. London, 1881. 

+ Daily Prayers for the Household, for a Month. By J. O. Dykes, D.D. London, 1881. 

t Classical Revision of the Greek New Testament. By W. M. Nicolson, D.Sc. London. 

§ Bethel and Penuel : Twenty-Six Sermons. By Chas. 8. Robinson, D.D. London, 1881. 

|| The Saviour Prophet ; or, Incidents in the Life of Elisha. By Rev. Frederick Whitfield, 
M.A. London, 1881. 
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as the great hope of the Church. The book is well worth a careful perusal ; it 
aims at showing that the most evangelical doctrines can be maintained along with 
the conviction that no millennium will intervene before our Lord’s appearing. 


“ Waat AILETH THEE ?”* is the title of a work—evidently written by a lady— 
intended and eminently fitted to guide the mind of the reader to the source of all 
true comfort in sorrow. It consists of a series of nearly forty sketches of differ- 
ent scenes in Old Testament history, graphically and skilfully drawn, The writer 
possesses, to a wonderful extent, the power of filling in, by intuition or inference, 
the probable details of the picture outlined in Scripture ; but, though the reader 
cannot but be frequently struck by the many felicitous touches given, it will 
occasionally be found that the imagination of the writer has not been held in due 
control. The style is sometimes fragmentary, and one cannot always see the con- 
nection, especially of the Scripture-passages introduced. But the book contains 
much fresh thought, and cannot fail to stimulate the mind of the reader. 


In selecting Professor Fraser to write a life of Berkeley,t Professor Knight has 
shown great wisdom. And the writer has produced a work well fitted, of itself, 
to impart a high character to the series in which it finds a place—a work, which, 
notwithstanding (or rather, perhaps, because of) its brevity, may be pronounced 
the best that has been written on this philosopher. For, since the publication (by 
the Clarendon Press, in 1871) of his former memoir of Berkeley, Professor Fraser 
has obtained much additional matter of which he has availed himself in preparing 
the volume now before us, and which has thrown new light on some important 
points. For instance, from the recent publication of about eighty letters written 
by Berkeley to Sir John Percival, afterwards Earl of Egmont, it appears that the 
story, long current, regarding the only interview between the philosopher and 
Malebranche, must be set aside as wholly mythical, inasmuch as the former seems 
to have been in England during the whole of the year 1715, when the two are 
said to have met. 

Professor Fraser has taken great pains in tracing the influence of preceding 
philosophers, especially Locke, upon the views of Berkeley, and the connection 
between the latter and contemporary or later philosophical writers: this forms 
one of the most important and valuable portions of the book. The whole work 
is very well written, and eminently adapted to serve the purpose for which it 
is intended. 


NOTES OF THE DAY. 


Lonpon 1n May.—There is seldom much seen or heard of Presbyterianism in 
London in May ; but what goes on there in connection with the anniversaries of 
Christian Societies is very much in harmony with the true Presbyterian spirit. 
In proportion to their numbers, the ministers of the Presbyterian Church have a 
very ample share of the public work of London both then and at other seasons of 
the year, and certainly the Church which has such men for pulpit and platform 
work as Drs, Dykes, Fraser, Saphir, Paterson, Gibson, and others, occupies a place 
of much influence and importance. It is especially to be noticed how quickly Dr. 
Gibson has sprung to the first rank among public men ; combining with natural 
and other gifts the experience of Scotland, Canada, and Chicago, he has many 
advantages for the platform, and he has skill to use them well. We note a few 


* What Aileth Thee? By the Author of ‘The Melody of the Twenty-Third Psalm,” &c 
London, 1881. 

+ Philosophical Classics for English Readers—Bishop Berkeley. By A. Campbell Fraser, 
LL.D. Edinburgh, 1881. 
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things that have come under our observation in connection with London on 
occasion of a recent visit. 


Dr. Morrat at THE Mansion Hovuss.—The present Lord Mayor of London, 
Mr. M‘Arthur, M.P., a gentleman of Irish origin, the son of a Wesleyan 
minister, and a very cordially attached member of the Wesleyan Church, 
has resolved to signalise his mayoralty by showing attention and_hospi- 
tality to various classes not usually invited to civic entertainments. Among 
those so entertained last month were Dr. Moffat, the celebrated African 
missionary, and the heads of the various Missionary Societies. The dining- 
hall of the Mansion House is a magnificent apartment, and when filled with 
some three hundred gentlemen, mostly well known in the world, and bright 
with all the magnificence of a great municipal banquet, it shows to splendid 
advantage ;—as Sir Walter Scott observed, “‘ Lions are best worth seeing at 
feeding time.” It was specially interesting to see together, beside the Lord 
Mayor, two veterans, the one eighty, the other eighty-five years of age, represent- 
ing lives of noble Christian activity in the home and foreign fields, talking together 
with the freedom and cordiality of brothers, and still showing the eye undimmed, 
and a good portion at least of their natural strength unabated. The one was 
Lord Shaftesbury, the other Dr. Moffat. The Lord Mayor described in happy 
terms the memorable career of Robert Moffat, and noticed particularly his con- 
nexion with Livingstone, and the influence he had in determining Livingstone’s 
career, as brought out in the recent Life of the missionary traveller. It was 
interesting, too, to see the Archbishop of Canterbury sitting on the other side of 
the chair beside the President of the Wesleyan Conference, and still more to hear 
him express himself in the spirit of true catholicity, not like a lord over God’s 
heritage, but as one of a brotherhood, labouring together in the Lord’s cause. 
Seldom have the walls of the Mansion-House echoed more of high Christian senti- 
ment, or its atmosphere been more redolent of true brotherly sympathy. 


Lorp Suartessury.—We transport ourselves to the Guild Hall, on the occa- 
sion of Lord Shaftesbury’s eightieth birthday, to hear him receive an address 
and a present of his portrait from the friends of the Ragged School Union. The 
company is large and cordial, only we should have expected to see more of the 
aristocracy and church dignitaries, and were much surprised not to find a single 
bishop. The noble Earl looked well and hearty. His tall, thin, unbent figure, 
his massive head of hair, of which the dark colour has hardly yielded to the in- 
roads of winter, his vigorous and manly eloquence, seemed to indicate a man of 
sixty-five rather than of eighty years. When all the passages of his life’s work 
were recalled—his Factories (ten hours) Act, his emancipation of women and 
children from degrading work in mines, his Ragged School movement, his efforts 
on behalf of lunatics, his chairmanship of the Bible Society, of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and many other such institutions, one could not but feel 
what a blessed thing it would be for the country if more of its men of rank, 
wealth, and leisure would follow the example of the noble Earl. Yet there are 
not wanting other men “ to take the colours;” and, this year, the Earl of Aber- 
— and Earl Cairns have both particularly distinguished themselves as Christian 
soldiers. 


Mr. SpurcEon.—It was our happiness to hear Mr. Spurgeon preach for the 
Baptist Missionary Society with all his usual force and earnestness. Notwith- 
standing his winter of suffering, he looked fresh and strong. In hearing Mr. 
Spurgeon, one wonders much at the apparent want of effort in his address—it 
comes out so easily and naturally that one hardly realises at the moment its 
tremendous power. From the text, ‘Look unto Abraham,” he brought out some 
striking thoughts on the power of God to raise up a whole Church from a single 
man, and that man originally a pagan, and rebuked the unbelief of those who are 
always lamenting the degeneracy of the times, and speaking as if the cause of 
Christ on the earth were a hopeless enterprise. 
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A Meetine at Mitpmay.—Of meetings held in the Mildmay Hall, none was 
more remarkable than one which consisted solely of servants of the London Rail- 
way Companies. Chiefly through the efforts of devout ladies, meetings have been 
begun, on Sunday afternoons, at various stations of the London railways, in order 
that the men on duty may have an opportunity of hearing God’s Word, and 
engaging in His worship. At a tea-meeting which we attended on a Friday even- 
ing, no fewer than five hundred were present, and that meeting was the last of 
four, all crowded, and showing the presence of two thousand men. There seems 
to be a great amount of true spiritual anxiety among them, and from the quiet 
earnest tone which characterised the meeting, we should hope that much good 
was done. One could not but thank God that the ear of so large a number of 
working men had been secured for the message of Christ. An old station-master 
could hardly refrain from tears as he contrasted the days of old, when he could 
not find on all his railway a brother like-minded, with the exuberant abundance 
of Christian fellowship at the present time. 

THE PRESBYTERY OF MELBOURNE AND THE Rev. Cuar.es Strone.—It is not 
merely in the older settlements of the Presbyterian Church that anxiety is felt 
regarding the purity of the teaching of the pulpit. In the Presbytery of Mel- 
bourne, attention has been drawn by the Rev. Duncan 8. M‘Eachran to an 
article on the Atonement by the Rev. Charles Strong, which he holds to be sub- 
versive of the Scriptural view of that doctrine. Mr. M‘Eachran did not ask the 
Presbytery to commit itself to the condemnation of Mr. Strong’s views, but only 
to the neutral step of making inquiry regarding them. This motion was carried, 
and we may expect soon to hear of some action taken in reference to the views 
contained in the article, either acquitting the author on the one hand, or 
censuring him on the other. Mr. Strong is the minister of one of the best- 
known churches in Melbourne, and has much influence in the community. 





THE PRESBYTERIAN CoLLEGE AT MontreaL.—A few months ago, mention was 
made in our pages of the liberality of Mr. Morrice, a member of the Presbyterian 
Church of Montreal, in erecting at his own expense a handsome hall and library 
in connection with the Theological College there. We have now the satis- 
faction of adding that another act of the same kind has just been performed by 
another gentleman of Montreal, Mr. Edward Mackay, who has endowed a chair 
of theology in the college. The example of the United States is spreading in 
Canada, and theological institutions are having their innings. May the fact of 
such generous gifts react on all the professors and students, making them strive 
with new energy and prayer that the studies of the institution be conducted in 
such a spirit, and with such results, as shall prove no disappointment to the 
— friends who have given so largely of their substance with a view to their 
welfare. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


An Episcopat Catecuism.—A Catechism published under the direction of Dr. 
Dix, Rector of Trinity Episcopal Church, in New York city, has recently created 
no small stir in that communion. It has been widely asserted that the Episcopal 
Church in America was tending toward the embrace of the doctrine of “ universal 
salvation.” Some of its ministers do not hesitate to declare their sentiments to 
be in that direction. This Catechism, however, is very explicit in its teaching of 
the Scriptural truth on that subject. It employs language that cannot be 
perverted or misunderstood. But in other matters the Catechism proves to be 
very vulnerable, as it is charged with teaching some of the errors of Rome, and 
many of the peculiar views of the Ritualists. It certainly does favour Prayers 
for the Dead, Priestly absolution, and Confession, all in words very unpleasant to 
Protestant ears. A lively discussion is now going on, and the end is afar off. 


Rev. Dr. BREED’s ANNIVERSARY.—You remember how useful in the Phila- 
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delphia Council was the Rev. Dr. Breed. He is one of the prominent pastors of 
that city, and was Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. On the first 
Sabbath in April, and on the following Monday, he and his congregation celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the life of the church and of his pastorate. It was 
a great occasion. The people presented him with a purse of $8000, and covered 
him with congratulations and good wishes. 


PRESBYTERIAN History.—The Presbyterian Historical Society ought to be very 
prominently mentioned in these pages, for the purpose of bringing its object to the 
notice of Presbyterians in all parts of the world, and especially in Great Britain 
and Ireland. It makes collections of books, pamphlets, and manuscripts having 
any relation to the history of the Church. In what we call the “old country ” 
there must be many Presbyterians who would gladly contribute, from their literary 
treasures, matter which would be of interest and value in such a collection. It 
already has memoirs of, and works by, a vast number of ministers of the Church, 
and its shelves are ample enough to contain everything that may be sent. I would 
venture to ask all our friends to send sermons, historical sketches, and biographies, 
and thus bring us, on this side of the sea, into more intimate acquaintance with 
local details of Presbyterian life and history. The address is 1229 Race Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Tue Oxpest Printed Boox.—It will give some idea of the value set upon 
old books and curiosities of the printing business, when I mention the sale 
of one volume in this city in April. It is a fine copy of the Mazarine or 
Gutenberg Bible, the first book printed with movable types. We already 
have one copy of the same edition in the Lenox Library in this city. One was 
sold in London a few years ago for more than £3000. The copy sold here in 
April was complete, but not perfect ; several leaves had been supplied to replace 
those that had been lost, but it brought the handsome sum of $8000, or £1600. 


An Important Law Decision.—Since I wrote to you last, a judicial decision 
of much importance to Presbyterians has been rendered in the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York. The Presbytery of Buffalo deposed from the 
ministry the pastor of a Presbyterian congregation in Dunkirk, who had been 
tried and convicted of heresy. The majority of the church members and of the 
congregation adhered to him, and he continued his ministry in defiance of the 
Presbytery. The minority obtained from a competent court an injunction 
forbidding him to use the church for this purpose. Then the Supreme Court 
was appealed to for the dissolution of the injunction. On this the case was 
argued with great ability. The court decided that the trustees of a Presbyterian 
Church hold the property to be used according to the rules of the denomination ; 
as the Presbytery, under those rules, has the right to ordain and to depose, and 
no man may exercise the privileges of a minister without the consent of the 
Presbytery ; therefore, this man, being deposed according to the rules of the 
Church, has no right to preach, and the trustees may not consent to his use 
of the church for that purpose. This is a clear, sensible, and judicious, as well 
as judicial, opinion. If the congregation had been Jndependent, the majority would 
do with the property what it was pleased to do. But being in the Presbyterian 
connection, each part must be subordinate to the whole. The decision would 
have been the same had the church been Episcopal. The court does not 
interfere with the spiritual matters in the least. It simply declares what the 
law is in regard to the rights of property, settling it as it would in the case of a 
dispute in a family in regard to the succession of an estate. 


. Cuurcnes In New Yorx.—A recent examination has been made into the 
number of sittings provided for attendants on public worship in the city of New 
York. It appears that provision is made for them as largely as the demand, and 
it is not for want of seats, or inability to pay for them, that people do not go to 
church. When we deduct from the mass of people the infants and the aged, the 
sick, and those required to attend them, and more than all these, the profane and 
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indifferent, who would not attend though you sent a coach for them and gave them 
a free seat, it is found that we have churches and seats enough for all who want 
to use them. They are not in all cases where they are the most needed. But 
New York is a city like a line having length but no breadth. And there is not 
a resident in the city who is not within easy walking-distance of a house of 
worship. The Presbyterians have been behind their duty in recent years in the 
occupancy of new sites, and they are rising to the exigency of the occasion, look- 
ing for important points, and planting outposts to hold ‘i ir own and extend 
their bounds. 


Tue Ricut MAN IN THE Ricut PLace.—How to get him—there is the problem 
of the Church, of the State, and of the age. Just now it is, in this country, the 
most troublesome question in the Church, not of one denomination only, but of 
every branch of the Protestant Church. In all, there is a cry for more ministers ; 
in all, there is complaint that every vacant pulpit is besieged by ministers 
wishing to take it. City pulpits find it difficult to get the man they want; they 
cannot find him easily, and when they do, he will not come. 

And so it comes to pass that the problem is, “ How to get the right man into 
the right place.” It would be of great service to the Church at large if in the 
pages of The Catholic Presbyterian were given a fair statement of the ways and 
means by which, in various countries, unsettled ministers are provided with 
parochial charges, and pulpits left vacant are furnished with pastors. In the 
United States of America, there is no system in the matter. There is no agency, 
directory, or authority to govern and assist. It is left to the undirected effort 
of each minister and each congregation. Consequently, there is a clamour for a 
more excellent way. S. Inenaus Prime. 


GENERAL SURVEY. 


SCOTLAND. 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


Foreien Misstons.—Thirty converts have been baptised at Darjeeling, in 
India. The Gospel is said to be “making a deep impression on the Lepcha 
race.” 

Youna Men’s Union.—Steps are being taken to form an association called 
“The Church of Scotland Young Men’s Union,” the object of which is to stimu- 
late intellectual and spiritual life. Its organisation is to consist of local 
associations, of an annual general meeting or conference of delegates appointed 
by the local associations, and of a central committee of reference and manage- 
ment, whose members are to be nominated partly by the General Conference 
and partly by the General Assembly’s Committee on Christian Life and Work. 
While connected with the Established Church, members of other Churches are 
to be received. 

Fiyance.—The financial returns for 1880, so far as already published, are 
particularly distinct and complete. For the Home, Foreign, Colonial, Jewish, 
Highland, and Continental Missions, from 1268 parishes and 200 chapels and 
preaching stations, the contributions amount to rather more than £20,000; from 
Sabbath schools and individual subscriptions and donations, to £3500 ; and from 
legacies, to £25,758— in all, more than £49,000. It will be observed that the 
income from legacies surpasses what has been received from all other sources. 
This is explained by one large legacy of £22,000. But besides what we more 
distinctively call missions, there are four other general Church schemes—Endow- 
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ment, Small Livings, Patronage Compensation, Aged and Infirm Ministers, the 
contributions to which, including a share in the large legacy, are £27,000. The 
whole sum for the year is over £76,000. 


FREE CHURCH. 


Foreign Misstons.—After a season of disturbance and unsettlement, the 
mission in Natal is doing well. Dr. Dalziel reports the admission into the Church 
by baptism of a “good” Zulu family, father and mother, two grown-up daughters, 
and four children ; also of five other adults—two young women and three young 
men. 

Dr. Murray Mitchell, who is at present in India, writes hopefully. He thinks 
that there is some real progress towards a general acknowledgment of the truth 
in Bengal, and that “the Christian Bengalis have continued to rise in numbers, 
visibility, and influence.” There is an increasing earnestness on the part of the 
educated converts among whom “ Every man a missionary” is now the watchword 
of not afew. A few days after Dr. Mitchell had stated in a letter that the 
Brahmo Somaj had reached a critical point in its history—that it must either 
recede or advance,—Keshub Chunder Sen made the advance. He dispensed the 
Lord’s Supper to his people—men, women, and children—using, instead of bread 
and wine, rice and water. The prayer or blessing seems to involve some sort of 
transmutation of the elements, at least it is capable of that interpretation. 

Proressor W. R. Smitu’s Case.—Professor Robertson Smith’s lectures have 
been published. Presbyterial attention has already been called to them, and they 
are likely to form one great subject of discussion at the Free Church Assembly. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Tue United Presbyterian Synod met at Edinburgh on the 2nd of May. A 
country minister—Mr. Clark, of Abernethy—was chosen Moderator. 

Sratistics.—The membership of the Church is less by 150 than last year— 
301 congregations showing an increase, and 248 a decrease. There has been a 
slight rise in the number of Sabbath scholars, of Sabbath schools, and of Sabbath- 
school teachers. The students attending the Divinity Hall have increased 
from 101 to 116. The income for congregational purposes is £245,000—an 
increase of £19,000. Contributions for missionary and benevolent purposes 
amount to £81,700, an improvement of £2500. The entire income for the year 
is £383,000, an increase of £46,000, and a larger sum than has been raised 
since the union in England, when upwards of fifty congregations left. The aver 
age income of each congregation is about £700. The average stipend of the 
United Presbyterian ministers is £265, in 1871 it was only £210. Of 550 
ministers, only 78 receive less than £200 a-year. 

Missrons.—The missionary report is extremely favourable. The total income 
for the year is £43,000, being an advance over 1879 of nearly £9000, and the 
largest annual income ever reached save in 1868, when the revenue was swollen 
by a large bequest of £20,000. There is an increase from congregations, from 
individual contributors, and from legacies. The year was closed with a working 
balance in hand of £8900. Missionary work has also prospered. The mission com- 
municants are more numerous by 5 per cent., the inquirers by 6 per cent., and 
the children in the schools by 10 per cent. The Calabar Mission, long so back- 
ward, is now “one of the most fruitful.” The number of communicants is 
greater ; the number of young men under training as native evangelists is greater ; 
and there are singular manifestations of Christian liberality among the West African 
converts. Even in Caffraria, where circumstances have been very untoward, and 
the United Presbyterian missions have greatly suffered from the wars, the year 
has been one of progress: the roll of communicants has had 150 names added to 
it. The annual missionary meeting was very large and enthusiastic. 
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tENERAL Business.—The Synod had many other subjects under consideration, 
as, the Care of the Young, the Preparation of a Manual of Distinctive Principles for 
the Young, a Proposal for securing a larger attendance of Elders at the Synod, 
the Teinds Bill, the Disestablishment Question, &c., &c. There was a discussion 
of some importance on an overture that the Synod should issue a Directory of 
worship. The proposal was regarded as having a liturgical tendency, and was 
not agreed to. 


ORIGINAL SECESSION SYNOD. 


Another Scotch Synod has been sitting at Edinburgh. The Erskines, as is 
well known, seceded from the Scottish Establishment about 150 years ago. But 
the Seceders did not long remain united. There arose a series of divisions, so that 
in the beginning of this century there were four Secession communities. Then a 
reaction seemed to follow, and Union was the order of the day. The Unions, 
however, which took place were not always, indeed hardly ever, unanimous, and 
the small sections which resisted them on conscientious grounds have their repre- 
sentative in the Original Secession Church, which claims to hold and testify for 
the principles of E. Erskine and Adam Gib. This small but respectable body, 
consisting of four Presbyteries with twenty-one ministers, two of whom act as 
Professors, has had its annual Synod like its larger neighbours. From its recent 
proceedings we learn that it has 3300 communicants, that it has a missionary 
and a catechist in India, and that it secures for its ministers a minimum of £130 
a-year. It has its committee on public questions which gives no uncertain sound : 
the report this year takes sharp notice of Professor Robertson Smith, of the “Scotch 
Sermons” by ministers of the Established Church, and of the St. Giles’ Lectures. 


ENGLAND. 
ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Tue English Presbyterian Synod has had a very successful meeting at New- 
castle. Dr. Bruce, the well-known antiquary—not, however, an ordained 
minister—was chosen Moderator, and seems to have excellently fulfilled the duties 
of the chair. We learn from the Statistical Report that the English Presbyterian 
Church has 273 congregations, 55,000 members (an increase of 700 over last year), 
1600 elders, 615 deacons, and 2011 managers. In the Divinity Hall last session 
there were 19 students. The Report on the Sustentation Fund was satisfactory. 
The income was £36,500; the number of aid-receiving congregations was stated 
to be decreasing, while aid-giving congregations are increasing, and the equal 
dividend of £200 a-year was again attained. Home Missionary effort seems to have 
rather slackened, but during the year three new “ enterprises” were undertaken. 
For Foreign Missions upwards of £12,000 were contributed—both congregational 
collections and donations showing an increase over those of the preceding year. 
The native congregations in China, it was stated, are improving in liberality. A 
young man who has recently finished his studies at the College in London, leaves 
for China in thé autumn asa missionary. The interesting statement was made 
that a Burns Memorial Church has been built at Swatow by Mr. George F. 
Barbour, and a Douglas Memorial Church by Principal Douglas of Glasgow, at 
Amoy. It is worthy of notice that the Synod received a hearty welcome from 
the Nonconformist churches of Newcastle. An address “of salutation, sympathy, 
and fellowship” was presented by a deputation of Congregationalists, Methodists, 
and Baptists. On two subjects there was decided difference of opinion and 
animated debate; one was the reception of an Independent congregation pos- 
sessing some property and endowments about which there might ‘be disputes 
with a sister evangelical Church ; the other was disestablishment, the Synodical 
agitation of which was, by a considerable majority, declared inexpedient. 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Ritva.ism.—At the York or Northern Convocation, which met recently, the 
Bishop of Manchester moved that the so-called ornaments rubric (which seems to 
authorise the use of the priestly garments, but whose existence in the Prayer 
Book, though not easily explained, is perhaps due to the duplicity of the Caroline 
Bishops) should be expunged, and a clear and distinct rule be established. All 
the Bishops voted with him, but a majority of the lower House against him. 
The High Church clergy, however, were defeated on a motion that the Bishops 
of the Northern Province should be requested to discourage proceedings in courts 

of law, in regard to ritual. It was unanimously agreed to appoint a committee 
to consider the relations between the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, and how 
common action could best be taken by them in regard to the Church. 

CANDIDATES FOR THE MINiIstrY.—An important conference, lasting over two 
days, was lately held at Cambridge, on the training of candidates for holy orders. 
Many well-known professors of theology were present, and a large number of 
bishops’ examining-chaplains. There was a general agreement on two points— 
(1) That the education of candidates for holy orders should include, as indispens- 
able, instruction in dogmatic theology. (2) That some training in parochial work 
should form one of the methods of preparing candidates for ordination. On the 
question of a preliminary examination in the case of candidates for ordination, 
there was less unanimity. The conference is to meet again next year. 

Missions.—The .Church Missionary Society had a very encouraging report to 
give at its annual meeting in Exeter Hall. Last year things looked dark enough. 
The talk was all of retrenchment. It was resolved that not more than five new 
missionaries should be annually sent out to the work, and that the appointments 
of the current year should at once be reduced to that number. Several young 
men, who were just on the point of being ordained, and who expected their com- 
mission at once, were told that they must wait, and meanwhile take curacies in 
England. But generous Christian friends at once struck in, and, instead of five, 
twenty men have been despatched to various foreign mission-fields. The revenue 
of the year amounts to £207,000. Some of this is for special objects, but these 
are of practical missionary importance ; and “the broad results of the year are a 
clear account for the general fund, and a sum of £3425 on hand for the exten- 
sion of the Society’s missions.” There is a tendency to speak slightingly of the 
Evangelical party in the Church of England. Ritualistic papers abuse it; the 
Guardian sneers at its literature ; the 7%’mes speaks of it as almost a thing of the 
past ; others, who might as well be silent, talk of its doctrinal narrowness, and so 
forth. But there is the great fact of the “Church Missionary Society ”—its 
revenue almost as large as that of the great “ De Propaganda,” andemore than 
one-half larger than that of the High Church 8.P.G., while its success is not 
inferior to that of any of the great Protestant Missions. 

Tn the first week of May some other meetings of the Evangelical party were 
held—that of Colonial and Continental Church Society ; that of the Church 
of England Zenana Missionary Society ; that of the Church Pastoral Aid Society, 
over which last Lord Shaftesbury presided,—now an octogenarian, and, as it seems, 

vigorous still, and never more the object of affectionate interest and veneration. 
The combined income of these three societies is nearly £70,000. 


































BApTIsTs. 











The Baptist Union held its annual meeting in London, under the presidency 
of the Rev. Henry Dowson. The report on statistics shows that during the year 
there has been an increase of 5700 Church members, of 3800 Sunday-school 
teachers and 31,600 Sunday scholars, and of 24,000 “chapel sittings. The 
“ eighty-ninth report ” of the Baptist Missionary Society states that the contri- 
butions amount to £51,500—the “ largest income the Society has ever received.” 
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To carry on operations, however, on the present scale, an annual addition of 
£5000 is required. In India the “ Native Church” is building and repairing 
its own chapels, and establishing missions. In Ceylon there have been “ many 
striking cases of conversion,” and the additions to the native churches “ have 
in no preceding year been so large.” The native pastor at Pekin baptised last 
year 130 Chinese, and a large number of converts have been added to the thirty- 
two native self-supporting churches of ‘Shansi and Shantung,” In some parts 
of Western Africa, things look very bright and hopeful; but on the Congo 
the missionaries have failed in another effort to reach Stanley Pool, which is 
regarded as the gate of Central Africa ; and an imposing Romanist mission, with 
all sorts of presents,—a crown, silver cups, kegs and cases of intoxicating liquors, 
—has reached San Salvador. In Hayti, San Domingo, Trinidad, &c., all is 
encouraging. 

In Jamaica there has been spiritual prosperity—2400 members have been 
added to the Church, and 4500 “ are reported as inquiring after salvation.” 


INDEPENDENTS. 


The Congregational Union met on the 9th of May, when the Rev. J. A. 
Macfadyen was elected chairman for 1882. The Congregationalists have recently 
lost two of their most honoured men—Sir Charles Reed and Edward Miall. 
The former exemplified how much work can be done, and success in life 
achieved, by good sense and fair talents, combined with high Christian principle. 
Mr. Miall was a man of higher mark. He was a great journalist. During the 
long period in which he was the literary power of political Nonconformity, there 
was no better writing anywhere than in the pages of the Nonconformist. But 
Mr. Miall was also a devout believer in Christianity. On the outbreak of unbelief, 
some thirty years ago, he made an important contribution to Christian Apolo- 
getics in his “ Bases of Belief.” The London Missionary Society reports an 
income for the year of £108,000—a slight reduction. 


WESLEYANS. 


The Wesleyan Missionary Anniversary was presided over by the Lord Mayor. 
It opened perhaps less jubilantly than usual, and was clouded by the great loss 
recently sustained through the death of Dr. Punshon, the most eloquent of 
Methodist preachers. Then the report was not favourable, showing a renewed 
deficiency of income. Last year it was £25,000, this year it is £13,000. There 
seemed nothing for it but to retrench, and the resolution to adopt the report, as 
originally moved, accepted that as the proper course to pursue. But a layman 
from Nottingham, Mr. J. W. Lewis, came to the rescue. He would have no 
backgoing. In a remarkable speech he thoroughly roused the enthusiasm of the 
meeting, and the “retrenchment” portion of the resolution was extruded. He 
stated that the young men of Methodism proposed to set the Society free from its 
embarrassments. Before the meeting closed, a donation of £1000 from the chair- 
man was announced, and it is said, “ there were many other large contributions.” 


UNITARIANS. 


The Birmingham Unitarians have called an American, Dr. Laird Collier, to 
minister in one of their chapels. Ata sort of tea-meeting to welcome him, he must 
have startled his hearers considerably. In substance, he told his English brethren 
that they had been trying to feed human souls too much on mere negations. 
For his part, he said, he would far rather have his family go to an orthodox church 
than to many of the Unitarian chapels of England. He believed in the Christianity 
of the New Testament—in an historical, ecclesiastical, institutional Christianity. He 
wanted to emphasise the sacraments. He “invocated” Christ, who to him was 
Lord and Saviour. He held himself free on all points of Christian doctrine, save 
that of the “supreme Deity of Christ.” 
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EGY PT. 
By Rev. Dr. Lansine, Cairo. 


I sit down to give you a few details of our late annual meeting of Presbytery. 
It met in Sanoris, in the district of the Fayoum, some sixty miles south-west of 
Cairo, on the 10th March. The members attending were eleven elders and thir- 
teen ministers. Of the latter, seven were Americans, and six native Egyptians. 
We had besides with us, as “corresponding members,” the Rev. Drs. Barr and 
Stewart, president and member of our “ Board of Missions,” from America. We 
were happy to find that a// the missionaries and ordained natives, together with 
an elder from every organised church but one, were present, which, considering 
that they came, at their own expense, from distances varying from 80 to 300 
miles, was evidence of their interest in the work of the Presbytery. 

Few members of our Presbyterians at home would be able “to realise” the 
scene, as at Medinet El Fayoum, the railroad terminus, the members, with a 
few adherents, embarked on twenty-four diminutive donkeys, all of which, with 
two or three exceptions, had only a string around their necks instead of bridles, 
and for saddles had only stirrupless pack-saddles. Thus we started for our 
two-hours’ ride by moonlight, preceded by three guides, who ran before us with 
long staves, with which they occasionally barred the way against the foremost 
until the stragglers should come up. This was necessary, as the road has lately 
been infested with highwaymen. On one of these occasions, when they had got 
the whole cavalcade in line, one of the guards gave us a specimen of his skill in 
imitating the braying of an ass. This, of course, evoked a response from the 
animals of the whole caravan, while the grave presbyters steadied themselves, and 
portmanteaus in front of them, as well as they could, and gave the chorus in shouts 
of laughter, and then all again settled down into their normal condition,—jogging 
along, telling stories, cracking jokes, and singing psalms. Thus we at length 
reached our destination without any serious mishap; only, the honoured and 
dignified president of our Board of Missions went over the head of his animal into 
a mud-puddle, which untoward occurrence, of course, called forth our united, 
sincere, and heartfelt sympathy. It recalled to me a very amusing scene which 
I witnessed a few years ago when, on the same road, on our return from a meeting 
of Presbytery, a white-bearded presbyter went down into the mud, first his clean 
red morocco slippers, then white stockings, then saddle-bags containing wardrobe, 
books, manuscripts and all, and then himself. 

We had a hearty supper (and Sanoris hospitality is noted for its liberal hand in 
bringing forth huge turkeys, fat lambs, and delicious fish from the adjoining lake) 
and a sound sleep, and then at eight in the morning the Presbytery sobered down to 
hard work. Forty-four churches and stations were to be provided for—preachers, 
evangelists, schoolmasters, colporteurs, Bible-women, church building, &c.; and 
four days (with sessions morning, afternoon, and evening) were very earnestly 
and industriously spent. The Executive Committee (orCommission of Presbytery) 
had taken considerable trouble in preparing the business, and thus much time was 
saved. Nor was much time spent in useless debate and speech-making. Nearly 
all the members freely took part ; but the speeches were short and to the point. 
The great trouble, as in former years, was to make bricks with a very scanty 
supply of straw, or, in other words, to get three pins to occupy four holes. The 
country is all open before us, and the cry is for men and means. The statistics 
showed that a number of stations had gone back instead of advancing, for want 
of efficient occupation. The demand for schools is especially urgent throughout 
the whole field, and there is readiness on the part of the people to assist in paying 
for education. In our youngest station (Tanta), opened on the lst July, the 
income from the school, congregation, and Bible shop, was a little over £80 during 
the first six months, and it has since been increasing. The fees of the pupils in 
the school amounted to £11 last month, and the brethren have pledged themselves 
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for £18 towards the support of gospel ordinances in their midst during the 
current year. The income of the book department is one of the truest pulses we 
have for indicating the state of the work. During the past year, 24,534 volumes 
were sold. 

We have recently had the pleasure of receiving another convert from Islam. 
He is a native of a village near Souhaj in Upper Egypt. When he professed 
Christianity, a brother naturally accused him of having stolen money. The 
Governor put him in prison, but one of our Protestants bailed him out until his 
trial should come on. The house in which he lodged was assaulted by a large 
Moslem mob, and he was severely beaten, and would probably have been killed 
had not the Governor interfered. On the case being reported to the central 
Government, the man was brought to Cairo, and after a night in the police 
prison he was sent for by H.H. the Khedive. After being asked by him, and 
then by his Prime Minister, Riiz Pasha, whether his profession of Christianity 
was a finality, and answering in the affirmative, he was released with the remark 
that “the world was free;” the only restriction laid upon him being, that for 
the present, on account of the excitement in the upper country, he was not to go 
there, except at his own risk. We could not but feel that this was prudent, and 
we consider the case a long step in advance in the great cause of religious tolera- 
tion throughout the Turkish Empire. 

We had no cases in this meeting of Presbytery which are likely to become 
“celebrated.” The meetings were characterised by earnest hard work and good 
brotherly feeling. An hour every evening, except the first, when the sermon of 
the retiring Moderator was delivered, was spent in conference on practical sub- 
jects, at which large audiences were present. On two evenings the subject was 
Sabbath Observance, and on a third, The Secret of Success in Mission Work. 

Thus we are trying practically to contribute our share to the solution of the 
problem of the adaptability of Presbyterianism to the mission-field, and hitherto 
—for twenty-two years—we feel with good success. We will try to keep you 
informed of our future. We are moving on the old lines, I notice that some of 
your contributors (notably Dr. Kellogg in his two articles) are proposing new 
theories. We feel that the adoption of his scheme would at once introduce con- 
fusion into our churches. We could not put upon our ruling elders the duty of 
teaching also, without providing them with scholars, so as to relieve them from 
secular occupations, and thus we would lose our great balance-wheel—viz., a class 
of men who are personally, and as representatives of their churches, responsible 
for the cheap and effective discharge of the ministerial functions. 

Besides, we missionaries are evangelists, and do not think it wise—except 
temporarily, and in order to show the natives how to do it—to undertake the 
pastoral office. But besides, we are presbyters, and the native section of our 
Presbytery feel that they yet need us in this capacity also. The doctrinal line 
between the teaching and the ruling elder is, you know, in our Presbyterian 
system, a very thin line. Some of our elders brought up the question, and I am 
appointed to prepare and read a paper on the subject at our next annual meeting. 
If any of your learned Professors will furnish an exhaustive essay on the subject, 
I will be very happy to translate it into Arabic. “ Appellate jurisdiction,” and 
other questions are as yet unsettled. They may prove loopholes from which 
annihilating showers of destructive missives may yet be poured upon us, but if it 
must be so, we are not over-anxious to forestall our date of grief—“ Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” 


ITALY. 


By the Rev. A. MEILLE. 


WE may be thankful that we have gone safely through Lent. I say this advisedly, 
and in no spirit of exaggeration, because the Lenten season of the present year 
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has been marked by a rather widespread revival of the persecuting spirit of the 
Church of Rome. Whether the Lent preachers have received from headquarters 
instructions to try elsewhere the “ efficacious means ” which the Pope deplores he 
can no longer use in his old capital, or whether they have only followed the bent 
of their own heart, and what they doubtless consider the duty of their calling, 
the fact is that in more places than one their usual sermons against heretics were 
not confined this year to mere controversy, but meant war and bloodshed in real 
earnest. The battle signal was given by several of the bishops in their pastoral 
letters, issued a few days before the mad revels of Carnival gave way to the super- 
stitious austerities of Lent. In several of these wordy documents, the evangelici 
were rather severely handled, and pointed out as enemies to be distrusted and 
avoided. Monsignor Cecconi, having returned to his Archiepiscopal See of 
Florence, from the durance vile in which he was kept in the Vatican, for sins 
which in former days were not so harshly visited on clerics, was alarmed to see 
the extent of the progress the evangelict had made during his absence, and did 
them the honour of consecrating the best half of his pastoral letter to warn his 
beloved flock against them. Monsignor launched against us three distinct aceusa- 
tions—immoral teaching, falsifications of the Scriptures, and buying people over 
to Protestantism. Of course, accusations launched in such a public manner had 
to be refuted, and this was done by public conferences given to crowded audiences 
by Rev. Professor Comba, and Rev. T. Gay, of the Episcopal Methodist Mission ; 
and secondly, by a very calm and exhaustive paper written by Professor A. Revel, 
printed in the /talia Evangelica, and then separately for sale in the streets. In 
several other places also, the evangelict have had to defend themselves against 
episcopal assaults in a like manner. In Rome, Signor Ribetti had for several 
evenings crowded audiences listening to his replies to the Jesuit preacher of the 
Gesi. 

If the war had been limited to this, we would have no cause to complain. 
But the preaching friars, who are sometimes the most ignorant and fanatical 
servants the Church of Rome can boast of, having no episcopal dignity to maintain 
and no position to lose, have gone much farther. This was especially the case 
in the provinces of the extreme south, where the people are under priestly 
influence to a greater extent than in the north. It is rather late to speak of what 
happened at Marsala, the very town where Garibaldi landed with his heroic 
thousand in his Sicilian expedition ; yet it seems necessary that such an event 
should be recorded in this place. The clergy of that town called a certain Padre 
Previti, who had made himself conspicuous in Palermo by his violent attacks on 
Protestants, to preach the Lent sermons in the cathedral church. Previous to his 
arrival, there had been an exchange of printed letters, between Signor Lettieri, 
who is at the head of a small Methodist church in Marsala, and several of the 
priests. I had these letters sent to me at the time, and can only say that 
I was very favourably impressed by the calm, serious, and charitable tone of 
Signor Lettieri’s writings, whilst those of his adversaries exceeded in violence 
and scurrility of language even the ordinary productions from such a quarter. 
No doubt the clergy of Marsala thought it a very wise stroke of policy to call 
in to their aid the great Palermitan champion of Romanism. Lettieri on the 
other hand, as it was his right and his duty, prepared for the contest, and 
placarded bills on the street corners, announcing a conference on ‘“ Lent and the 
Gospel.” These bills were torn down; others appeared next day. Previti’s 
hearers could bear this no longer; and on 3rd of March, in broad daylight, in 
the very centre of the town, and under the eyes of the authorities, an infuriated 
mob attacked the house where Lettieri lodged, and where the evangelical 
meetings were held. Lettieri’s landlord, mistaken for him, was nearly killed ; 
the evangelist himself escaping death only by climbing the roof, and passing 
from one house to the other. Unable to accomplish their aim of killing him, 
the assailants vented their rage on the seats and on the furniture generally of 
the evangelical place of meeting. Everything that could be taken away was 
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carried to the square before the cathedral, where a bonfire was made of it. The 
sindaco or mayor of the town, a man seemingly not of the stuff of which heroes 
are made, frightened by the mob, granted them permission to use the municipal 
band of music, at whose melodious strains the auto da fé was carried out ; 
and then, as a suitable finish to the whole affair, the crowd entered the 
cathedral to ask and receive the solemn blessing of the clergy on their 
noble work. 

Such is a brief narrative of the facts that startled us all like a clap of thunder. 
The Roman correspondent of the Zimes chose to be very badly informed on this 
subject, and did his best to lay the blame on Lettieri’s shoulders, accusing him of 
imprudence, not only in having printed and posted the bills, but also in having 
placed men, armed with sticks, to guard them, after they had been torn down the 
first time. As for the first accusation, it is enough to say that no bills can be 
posted in Italy without the permission of the police, and that this permission is 
always denied whenever there is the slightest danger of perturbance. The second 
charge Lettieri stoutly denies; and it must be observed that not even the most 
rabid clerical papers have brought such an accusation against him, although many 
of them have gladly availed themselves of it when the Zimes published it to the 
world. I must say that it is rather hard to find in such cases an English Protestant 
paper siding with our enemies. 

I am happy to state, on the contrary, that the liberal public opinion of Italy, 
expressed both in Parliament and through the press, has been unanimous in 
favour of the evangelict and of the rights of conscience. The Minister of the 
Interior, Signor Depretis, in answer to a question put to him by the member for 
Marsala, pledged himself to make a thorough inquiry, to punish the guilty 
parties, and to respect religious liberty throughout the whole kingdom. In Mar- 
sala itself there was a splendid demonstration in favour of the evangelict. Several 
printed addresses protesting against the rioters and the stain inflicted by them on 
the city were signed by hundreds of respectable people of all classes ; and I hear 
that the religious meetings have since been resumed, and are continued with even 
larger audiences than before. 

But the Roman priests attempted to repeat elsewhere the shameful scenes of 
Marsala. Mottola is a small town of the province of Taranto, in the very south 
of the peninsula, in which a small congregation of the Italian Free Church has 
been formed of late years. One influential citizen of this town, Signor Tommaso 
Fanella, a public notary, has had a small church erected, at his own expense, for 
the rising congregation. The building was opened at the beginning of the year ; 
but this so enraged the priests of the place, and the mob that is everywhere at 
their beck and call, that when they heard of what had happened at Marsala, they 
resolved to do the same. On the 20th of March, as the little congregation was 
assembled for worship, a large crowd met outside, and tried to smash in the 
windows, but were unable to do so. When the congregation came out, they had 
to pass through the rabble, who greeted them with the cries: “ Death to the 
Protestants!” Death to the minister!” &c. One of the brethren, a very 
influential man in town, offered his house for common refuge, and there they all 
went. The house was immediately surrounded, and the rioters tried to force the 
door open. One of the brethren, jumping down from a back window, ran to the 
municipality for help, and came back with the sindaco himself, and two carabinieri. 
These were hooted by the people, who rightly suspected they had come to defend 
the Protestants. The crowd then turned back on the little church, and some tried 
to break the door open by throwing stones against it, and nearly shattering it to 
pieces, But all the time Signor Tommaso Fanella stood on his balcony, looking 
calmly down upon the crowd, and in his presence no one dared invade his property. 
The carabiniert arrested a man, and little by little the crowd dispersed. Next 
morning an inspector of the police came from Taranto with reinforcements, and a 
regular inquiry was instituted against the door-breakers and the rioters generally. 
It must be said that the sindaco of Mottola behaved much better than his 
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brother functionary of Marsala, and deserves great credit for his courageous 
conduct. The Taranto authorities also did their duty ; and the Sunday after, the 
little church was again crowded with worshippers. For the first time, I believe, 
baptism was administered to an infant. Many Roman Catholics were present, 
and the most perfect order reigned throughout the whole service. It must be 
said that no less than twelve carabiniert had come on purpose from Taranto, and 
were present at the service—a proof that our Government is bent upon main- 
taining order and liberty of conscience everywhere. 

Other outrages of less importance have been committed here and there in the 
southern provinces against the evangelici, but I need not dwell upon them. The 
effect of these facts upon the nation at large has been to excite attention, and 
create some distrust in the designs of Romanists. The Pungolo, one of our best 
daily papers, asks the question—‘“ Are these the last shots of a retreating army, 
or the first skirmish of an advancing one?” The first hypothesis seems destroyed 
by the fact that it is just fifteen years ago—that is to say, in Lent, 1866—that 
the well-known massacre of Barletta occurred, in which, after a furious sermon in 
the cathedral of that city, the meeting-place of the evangelict was attacked, several 
of them were killed, and others wounded, whilst the evangelist, Sig. Giaunini, 
had to make good his escape by the roof, just as Sig. Lettieri did this time. Since 
then the priests have kept quiet, more or less ; but the outbreaks of this year prove 
that the fire is still smouldering under the ashes. The Church of Rome has never 
renounced the old doctrine of persecution ; its supreme head regrets that he cannot 
use “efficacious means” to put down heresy ; so that wherever and whenever the 
priests of Rome have the upper hand, even for a moment, the evangelict must 
expect no mercy from them. 

But I am happy to say that, in spite of all opposition, our Churches are every- 
where increasing in numbers. In most of them it is the custom to form the 
applicants for communion and membership into classes of catechumens at the 
beginning of winter; these, after separate and regular instruction, are, about 
Easter time, examined by the kirk-session, as you would call it in Scotland, and 
all who are judged fit to enter the Church are publicly and solemnly received 
before the whole congregation. This year, our two Waldensian congregations in 
Florence have received at Easter most important and valuable accessions. In the 
Church of Via dei Serragli, the total increase of new members for the year has 
been fourteen, amongst whom it was particularly pleasant to note a batch of young 
men, old pupils of our mission-schools of Via Maffia, who have nearly all since joined 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of Florence. In the Church of Professor 
Geymouat, the reception of ten new members was made especially touching by 
the presence among them of a Jewish family, consisting of father, mother, and a 
son fourteen years old. These, of course, before communion, received the sacra- 
ment of baptism. This is not the first case of the kind in the history of our 
Waldensian missions in Italy. In this particular instance, the father, being 
requested by the pastor to proclaim publicly the faith he had already professed 
before the kirk-session, exclaimed, with a clear and firm voice :—“‘I believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, my Saviour.” The mother and the son expressed their faith 
in similar terms, and the whole Church rose with emotion and sung the hymn, 
“Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire.” It must have been a most touching 
moment. The new admissions, I hear, were equally numerous in Turin. Speak- 
ing of this town, I may mention that the children of the Infant Sunday School 
have had a bazaar last week ; the results of which (nearly eighty pounds) are to 
be divided equally between the Waldensian Missions in Italy, and the French 
Protestant Missions among the Basutos of South Africa. 

On the 5th of May the great national exhibition of Milan was opened in pre- 
sence of the sovereign of Italy. On the Sabbath following, and whilst Milan 
was teeming with strangers from all parts of Italy, the new Waldensian temple 
of that town was opened and solemnly dedicated to the service of God. But of 
this I will be better able to speak in another letter. 
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OPEN COUNCIL. 


THE POETRY OF ROBERT BURNS. 


TuE appearance of the article on Burns’s poetry [Catholic Presbyterian, April, 1881] 
in this, now almost indispensable, monthly, must awaken surprise, and perhaps pain, 
in many of its friends. A word of kind, but outspoken remonstrance is offered. 

Was Burns a Presbyterian, or a friend to Presbyterianism? Was he not an 
uncompromising and severe detractor of the Church and the Faith? His training 
(to employ a euphemism), and his consequent career, signalised him as one of whom 
Presbyterianism could not be proud, even though he had professed any attach- 
ment to, or respect for, its faith or order. Conceding all his critic claims for his 
genius and poetry, the pages of a Christian and Presbyterian journal are not the 
field to display his qualities. 

If the poet had been a man of ordinary character—we do not say religion— 
his works would have been of a nature to deserve a high place in our classic 
literature. But a regret arises regarding them akin to that which one experiences 
towards the pictures rescued from Pompeii. Genius, art, and skill created master- 
pieces, but they must be shut in from the general public, and no woman’s eye 
must be shocked at beholding them—ladies are excluded. A terrible taint of 
uncleanness attaches to Burns’s poems, and it will not wash off. Who will give 
them to his daughters or to his sons to read? What Christian pastor will listen 
to them? However pleased, melted, stirred, or amused a reader is, he is afraid 
of what may appear in the next line. 

True, he wrote things seemingly devotional, but they are only sentimental— 
the zsthetical perceptions of the natural man. Things sacred are treated with 
levity, gross sins made the theme of jesting, and vulgarity of expression appears 
with terrible frequency in his writings. He cannot, therefore, be compared with 
Shakespeare. With him, vice, immorality, and sin, are always, and only, hideous. 
But with Burns, lust and drunkenness are simply amusing absurdities, or frolics. 
It is a dangerous pastime for youth or age to amuse itself with caricatures of 
piety, or witticism and jest made at the expense of Sacred Scripture, and the 
reader of Burns meets these continually. His praises of drinking conviviality 
tend to make the downward path more attractive and dangerous to many. And 
although the habits of his contemporaries may account for his license, they 
cannot excuse or extenuate them. 

Agreeing with the critic’s panegyric of the beauty and pathos, and the warm 
sympathy found in Burns’s good pieces, we decline to venture near the Upas for even 
the choicest fruits and flowers. A man who glories in his shame is not leader or 
model. His presence in The Catholic Presbyterian is of the nature of the presence 
Milton describes in the garden of Eden, bringing temptation to the innocent. 

One is loath to spoil a pleasant illusion. But it is worse than illusion, it is 
delusion, to apotheosise the poet, and tell how his virtues will exist and his vices 
die. Time and distance cannot blot out sin. The blood would not wash off Lady 
Macbeth’s dagger. While we are grateful for the advice in the “ Epistle to a 
Young Friend ;” the wholesome satire, and sympathy with kind, in the “Twa 
Dougs ;” the home picture of the “Cotter’s Saturday Night,” we cannot be blind 
to the false suggestions and dangerous inuendoes so prevalent. And while 
Scottish blood would rather take a mantle and go backward to cover the fallen, 
it is an imperative duty to warn the unwary against a danger which is even 
unintentionally set before them. CarDuUvs. 


[The preceding remarks were written for a religious journal in the United 
States, but have been forwarded to us by the editor, who, while agreeing in the 
main with the sentiments of the writer, thinks it better that the paper should be 
inserted in The Catholic Presbyterian. No doubt the writer expresses a view 
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which is still maintained by many estimable persons. Substantially, that view is, 
that Burns was so bad a man, and his poems are so saturated with an immoral 
and irreligious spirit, that the only thing a consistent Christian can do is heartily 
to denounce both the man and his writings, and to place the latter in the Index 
Expurgatorius, as bringing all who touch them under the shadow of a Upas tree, 
and within the embrace of the tempter. In opposition to this view, two very 
different opinions are maintained by others. One is, that the errors of Burns’s 
life, and the moral faults of his poems, are not of much weight,—that they were 
laughable infirmities, and that they need not cause any material abatement of the 
admiration due to his genius, and the delight to be derived from his writings. 
There are many at the present day who take this tone. It is very common at 
Burns festivals and commemorations ; it is the estimate of Burns usually given 
forth by men of the world, and, of course, in these days of liberality, it has a 
tendency to be accepted where no other and more discriminating view prevails. 

The other view is, that the faults of Burns’s life were very grievous, and the 
flaws in some of his poems very deplorable; but that in spite of these he had 
eminent gifts, and wrote much beautiful verse, which has ever had, and ever will 
have, a great, and in some respects very beneficial, influence on the character and 
life of the toiling masses, not only in Scotland, but in every country of the globe ; 
that it is vain to attempt to consign such a writer to oblivion, or to arrest the 
influence of his writings ; and, therefore, that the true course for Christians is to 
try to separate the chaff from the wheat ; to confess frankly that his life had 
deplorable stains, and that some of his writings are grievously bad, but to show a 
generous appreciation of those poems that are full of truth and beauty, and to 
encourage the influence which these may have for good, not indeed directly on 
the spiritual life, but on the character of men generally, on the promotion of the 
virtues of manliness, tenderness, domestic affection, love of animals, and love of 
nature. It is only of such poems as are of this character that. the republication 
would be encouraged by those holding this view ; it would be desired that the 
rest should practically drop astern, and that Burns should be remembered for 
what is adapted to exercise a good moral influence upon mankind. 

It is this spirit that marks the article in the April number of Zhe Catholic 
Presbyterian. It is time to define the views which Christian people should take 
of the poet. It is not wise to leave people at a loss to know whether, in 
making any use of Burns whatever, or in relishing anything he has written, they 
are meddling with forbidden fruit. It is better surely to be frank in reproving 
all that is vile, and try to get that out of sight, and to be equally frank in com- 
mending and free in enjoying whatever is good and fitted to be useful. This is 
what has been done with Shakespeare, and it is what will be done in the end 
with Burns. Even in Byron we do not refuse to enjoy “Childe Harold” 
because we are shocked with some of his other poems. In the case of all writers 
who show great Divine gifts that can never be forgotten, the problem for Christian 
men, and surely for Presbyterians among them, is, how best to dispose of the evil, 
and accept and profit by the good. 

It is impossible to dip into current religious literature without seeing how 
much some of our best men and women draw to Burns, and what help they get 
from him in expressing some of their strongest feelings. Observe how, in his 
‘“‘ Life of Dr. Candlish,” Dr. Wilson dwells with interest on the connection that 
existed of old between the Burns and Candlish families. See how, in the “ Per- 
sonal Life of Livingstone,” the great missionary is cheered in his loneliest hours 
by thinking, in the words of Burns, of the good time coming, “‘ When man to 
man the world o’er shall brothers be for a’ that.” Take up the book, “ About 
Criminals,” by Mrs. Meredith—one of the purest and godliest of women—and 
observe the mottoes to chapter i., one from the book of Proverbs, the other from 
Burns. Dip into some of our best popular Christian magazines—such as Life 
and Work for the early months of this year—you find the “ Cotter’s Saturday 
Night” and other pieces furnishing texts for papers enforcing the highest duties. 
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Or examine an English Christian magazine of high standing, Ze Welcome, for 
March, you find an article on Burns in the same strain as Dr. Sime’s in this 
journal, but less discriminating,—written, too, for the family, whereas his paper 
was meant chiefly for ministers and other sober-minded Presbyterians. Consider 
how such a lady as Mrs. Meredith must be influenced in the matter. Writing 
about female prisoners, in whose reformation her life, like that of Mrs, Fry, is 
spent, she desires to excite in the public breast a certain compassionate feeling 
that will have patience with the criminal, and try hopefully to do her good. She 
finds in Burns her feelings touchingly rendered, and she feels that nothing is more 
likely, with God’s blessing, to go to the heart of her readers than what has come 
so directly from the poet’s :— 
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‘Then gently scan your brother man, 

Still gentler sister woman ; 

Tho’ they may gang a-kennin’ wrang, 
To step aside is human : 

One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving why they do it ; 

And just as lamely can ye mark 
How far, perhaps, they rue it. 


“ Wha made the heart, ’tis He alone 

Decidedly can try us ; 

He knows each chord—its various tone, 
Each spring—its various bias ; 

Then at the balance let’s be mute 
We never can adjust it ; 

What’s done we partly may compute, 
3ut know not what’s resisted.” 


No doubt it is a difficult thing for Christians to meddle at all with one in whom 
such opposite qualities are combined. But surely God meant through Burns to 
do great and good work not only for Scotchmen but the world ; and good is done, 
for, blindly and unconsciously perhaps, but not less really, Burns helps the great 
Christian movement of the day that recognises the potential value even of the 
most degraded of human beings, and tries to raise him up. His better verses 
lend themselves gratefully to many a Christian worker. The more we feel this, 
the more must we desire that what is vile and unworthy be buried in oblivion. | 


DISPENSATION OF THE SACRAMENTS—WHEN, AND WHERE? 


WuEN, where, and how are the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
to be dispensed ? 

In Presbyterian Churches this is left to the decision of the session of each 
congregation, with, of course, the usual right of appeal to the Presbytery. The 
influence of the Church of Rome in depreciating the sacrament of Baptism, and 
magnifying the sacrament of the Supper, seems still unconsciously to affect some 
who are most ready to disclaim Romish influences. The Reformers seem all to 
have favoured and observed the Communion monthly, or frequently. In his 
Liturgy, John Knox provides a form of service for “the day when the Lord’s 
Supper is ministered ; which is commonly used once a-month, or so oft as the 
congregation shall think expedient.” Our Directory for Public Worship declares 
that “the Communion, or Supper of the Lord, is frequently to be celebrated ; 
but how often may be considered and determined by the ministers and other 
church governors of each congregation, as they shall find most convenient for the 
comfort and edification of the people committed to their charge.” 

After the Revolution settlement, abuses were common, and the General 
Assembly of 1701 recommended to Presbyteries “‘to take care that the sacrament 
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of the Lord’s Supper be more frequently administered in their bounds, and that 
the number of ministers to serve thereat be restricted, so that neighbouring 
churches be not thereby cast desolate on the Lord’s day.” 

The sixth Act of the Assembly of 1711 states as follows :—‘*The General 
Assembly, considering that in some places the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is 
administered only in the summer season, wherethrough people are deprived of 
the benefit of that holy ordinance during the rest of the year, do therefore recom- 
mend to Presbyteries to do what they can to get it so ordered that the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper may be administered in their bounds through the several 
months of the year.” 

The General Assembly of 1712, “considering that the Assemblies of this 
national Church have, by several Acts, appointed the frequent celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper in all the congregations of the Church, and judging that the due 
observation of these Acts will greatly tend to the glory of God and edification of 
souls, therefore do enjoin all Presbyteries to inquire if the said Acts be duly 
observed by all the brethren.” 

The tendency to place the sacrament of the Supper above the sacrament of 
Baptism, and even above the preaching of the Gospel, on the rare occasions on 
which it was dispensed in some districts, was attempted to be met by the sixth 
Act of the Assembly of 1724, which appointed Presbyteries ‘to do all they can 
to have the Lord’s Supper more frequently administered in their bounds through- 
out the several months of the year, and to take care that on the Lord’s day on 
which the sacrament is to be administered in any congregation, the neighbouring 
congregations be supplied with sermons.” Presbyteries were to see to the observ- 
ance of this, and Synods to call Presbyteries to account in the matter. 

Tt is to be noticed that while the General Assembly enjoined frequency, the 
appointment of the times and seasons was still left with kirk-sessions, but Pres- 
byteries were to see that frequent opportunities were given. 

The aversion of godly and aged members of congregations to any change from 
what they have been accustomed to, forms at present the chief hindrance to our 
following the early Christian practice of frequent communion, and to its being 
dispensed to small companies of the members of a congregation at any convenient 

lace. 

, When circumstances render it expedient that either sacrament should be dis- 
pensed elsewhere than in the usual place of meeting for congregational worship, 
and on another than the Lord’s day, the session may appoint accordingly. The 
unusual time and place should be intimated from the pulpit on the previous 
Sabbath. The minister with two elders—the quorum for a session—should meet 
such members of the congregation, and so many others, as the sitting or sleeping- 
room can accommodate. Worship should be conducted, the Gospel preached, and 
either sacrament, dispensed just as if the greater part of the church members were 
present instead of only a small portion in the conventicle. The length of the 
service would as usual be at the discretion of the officiating minister. 

This is very different from the degradation of the sacrament of baptism into 
what is sometimes even yet called a christening, followed by a merry-making of 
the assembled company. It is also very different from the private communion of 
the Anglican Church. We forget that the first dispensation of the Lord’s Supper 
in Scotland, after the Reformation, was by John Knox in the hall of Calder 
House, Linlithgowshire, and in other dwellings where he received hospitality. 
During the killing time, it was sometimes dispensed to a mere handful of people, 

gathered together in some out-of-the-way place. It sounds strange to hear now 

the argument of the persecutors in these evil days repeated, that the sacrament 
can only be properly dispensed in the customary meeting-place of a whole con- 
gregation. 

In every congregation there are members, sometimes very godly, who for long 
years are unable to attend public worship at the usual meeting-place, and with no 
prospect of ever being able to doso. The prevalent bad custom deprives these 
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ue believers of an appointed means for spiritual nourishment and growth in 
Jhrist, of opportunity for their engagement in and to all duties which they owe 
0 Him, of the bond and pledge of their communion with Him, and with each 
ther as members of His mystical body. 

When a friend and colleague in the ministry of the late Adolphe Monod men- 
jioned to him the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper as an efficacious means of grace 
oo often neglected by those confined to a sick room as he was, he adopted the 
dvice to have frequent recourse to it. A few friends met in his house each 
Lord’s Day from 14th October, 1855, till 30th March, 1856. He preached the 
Fospel to them, and they partook together of the Lord’s Supper, dispensed by 
‘steemed ministers who successively attended. The bread and wine were placed 
m a table beside the invalid’s bed, and the room accommodated a congregation of 
ome thirty or forty. [he digteswoliaye- of: adilfesse's délivéted,on these occasions 
3 now a Christian classié.” ° lets 

The Westminister Directory appoints that where the Sacrament of the Supper 
annot with convenience be frequently ddnpingstereds.it is requisite that public 
varning be given the Sabbath day before: the’ mduliifistration thereof ; and that 
ither then, or on some day of that weelg, sgmething concerning that ‘ordinance, 
nd the due preparation thereunto, and pattjdiphtion thereof, be taught ; and that 
y the diligent use of all means sanctified of God to that end, both in public and 
rivate, all may come better prepared to that heavenly feast. 

Where session records are correctly kept, the appointment that either sacra- 
aent is to be dispensed will be duly minuted, and a subsequent record made of 
's having been administered accordingly in presence of the session or a quorum 
hereof. It is not usual for others than some of the office-bearers to be present 
rhen a child is baptised in the session-house for the mother, although the Directory 
ppoints it to be in the face of the congregation. There is no appointment for the 
ord’s Supper to be dispensed in one place only, and this sufficiently large to 
ccommodate all who usually meet together for worship on jag 
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A PERSONAL WORD FROM THE EDITOR. 


Tus page concludes the fifth volume of “ The Catholic Presbyterian.” 
The Editor begs for a moment the ear of his readers, and asks indulgence 
for a personal remark. 

At the outset, his hands being otherwise full, he was very unwilling 
to accept the editorship of this Journal. He felt, however, that he was 
not entitled to disregard providential considerations, and as he could 
not get rid of two deep convictions,—that the confederation of the 
Presbyterian Churches was a great and noble cause, and that a monthly 
journal might greatly help it,—he felt constrained, after some delay > to 
accept the post of Evtitor, iti: oll its tol ans ers y, and worries, 
great and small: ; : 

The Editor has every recson ‘to be gratef ul for the manner in which 
the Journal has been snoken of. _Hé owes much to the co-operation of 
the brother in the United States who has conducted the correspondence 
there. Though he would gladly! hive been released, he is ready to con- 
tinue his labour, and endeavour to advance the Journal to a higher 
stage of interest and usefulness than heretofore. 

But he wishes to say very emphatically that in some quarters he has 
not got the backing on which he counted. The men of greatest name in 
the Churches have mostly been so occupied with other work that, with a 
few exceptions, their replies to his applications for contributions have 
been disappointing. The laity,as a rule, have not taken that interest in 
the Journal which might have been looked for from those who so often 
deplore the divisions of Churches, and express so eager a desire for 
harmony among Christian ministers. The rank and file of the working 
clergy have been slow to express their ideas on practical work, or on the 
best ways of meeting the evils of the times. Above all, the Presbyterian 
Alliance itself has done hardly anything for a Journal originated and 
carried on to promote its objects. A few kind words were spoken at 
Philadelphia, but without the slightest effect, as regards the circulation 
of the Jowrnal. The only effectual way in which the Presbyterian 
Alliance can help it is by each friend of Presbyterian union doing 
his best to extend the circulation. The Editor believes that in asking 
this he is not asking too much, for the cause is a common one, and the 
labour and responsibility ought to be shared by all its friends. 


Errata IN Art. I. (Dr. Scuarr’s). 
(The revise of this article havin, errived late, some corrections have to be made.) 


3, for 1526, read 1525. 
5, for 1550, read 1560. 
3, for BD, read ND. 
, 409, line 14, for investigate, read instigate. 
‘5, line 16, for prevents, read perverts. 
410, line 4, for Vulgate, read version. 
» line 24, for domodpevor, read doronodmevor, 
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